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What Else Could One Expect 
When Jam and Bread and a 
Hungry Baby Get Together? 











HEN she bakes 
stock she has to 


if experience courts 





cakes or preserves fruit or seasons a soup 
follow recipes and instructions, of course, 


but that is not enough. There’s something else she needs that 


can’t be put down in 


Experience makes the good cook 
and it’s the same in our job which 


writing. 


have proved it for themselves by 
years of constant use. 


is just cooking on a huge scale. * ee 


We have been in the oil business 


for two generations. 


comes to refining a motor oil that 


is just right for your truck 


or car we believe that our experi- 
ence makes all the difference in 
the world in the quality of the 
product. Hundreds of thousands 
of motorists believe it too, for they 


“STANDARD” FARM SERVICE 
The Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) has spent 


over fifty years developing and improv- 
ing petroleum products for farm use and 
keeps abreast of the times. Every addi- 
tional “Standard” product you begin us- 
ing brings more comfort, pleasure, leisure 
or profit. Ask your nearest dealer for 
“Standard” gasoline; kerosene; incubator 
cil; motor oils and greases; axle grease; 
separator, harness and household oils. 
Insist on “Standard” products for com- 
plete satisfaction. 


When it 


or tractor 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey) 


STA 


Baltimore, Maryland 


NDARD 


folarine MOTOR OILS 


BASED ON OVER 


SO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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An Appeal to Tobacco Farm- 
ers to Stand Together 
re letter you pri int from J I Haw- 


kins about the Tobacco & ers’ 
Cooperative Association expr: my 
entiments exactly. ; 
I believe perative market of 
wgricultural pr¢ ducts is here vy 
but rightful progress is being 


be retarded very, very nm 


ignorance and prejudice among r own 
brother farmers and (2) in f 
tobacco growers’ cooperative g 
by the unfair efforts of tl tion 
warehousemen, especially their nts 
sent out to solicit business ike 
a half-truth and make of it 1 est, 
meanest falsehood that can be 1 and 
used. 

[ think our ultimate success ends 
on the way outside growers treat the 
cause in the next two year lf we 
have to be whipped and give up to the 
auction system atter this fight, thi hve- 
year period, when will our children or 
grandchildren be able to throw off the 
yoke of Great Britain? To me it is a 
sad thing to consider. We hav is to- 


bacco growers, cv sed the auct 
tem nearly ever since it was inaugurated 


on sys- 


and now when we have a chance to bet- 
ter ourselves and cooperate like other 
business men, many of us turn our backs 
on our brethren and curse their efforts, 
hold aloof from the association, and at 
the same time reap benefits in the way 
of better prices for tobacco be ise of 
the association and cater to t people 
who would sap the very life out of the 
growers, or perhaps give him just enough 
to keep him growing the we r the 


prospe rity. When ll the 
anything ? 

- t& JAMES 
Forsyth County, N. C. 
‘ 


a) 
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“interests’’ 
farmers learn 


: Rei the Groit Cowpe 


NE of the most common mistakes m 
the name of a variety of 1 is made 
with the Groit. Such names as “blue 


“New Era,” and “blue 


often 
ten 


Whippoorwill,” 
Speckled” are used mucl 

than the correct name, Groit. 
riety is a well known popular kind of pea 
grown largely in the upper part of the 
Cotton Belt and the territory 
of it. The pea is brown splotched like 


This va- 


st wrth 


the Whippoorwill and also blu peckled 
like the New Era. It is a cross between 
these varieties. Some of the seed may be 

anil 


brown splotched enough to ap} 

neve. hie 
others have so many Diu 
altogether blu: The 


brown while 
specks they seem 
seed are slightly smaller than 
he Whippoorwill variety, t! les aré 


those ot 


not inclined to rum as mu 
usually more certain in maki: 
PAUTI A BOR. 


Mw uw 


Mistakes I Have Mi ade 
seas mistake was that I | all large 
turn and left small ones for greens 
The ma ones have suc! mall —— 
that it takes so much time t ther ane 


then get so little. 
Iredell County, N. C 


One areat mistake we have 
ing was selling the heife 
raised when they were 
old, not realizing much 

\ 


( 
¢ 2 


Liv estock Sales 


May 5—Guernseys; yut 
sey Breeders’ Association, Stat 
Columbia, S. ©. 
May 7+-Jerseys; State Agri 


Oconee County, 


y) 


ys en 


May 9? Jerseys; Bright & | 


May 20 — Guerr seys; Lot , 
Guernsey Breeders’ Associatiot 
Purcellville, Va., sales manag 

June 3—Herefords; Hartland 
sailles, Ky 


June 4—Herefords; 


“acm. Vee 


Eminence 


Giltner Bros., 


Ky. 

June 16—Jerseys; Cavern Foam 
| New Market, Va. 

| June 17—Jerseys; 
wood, Va. 


Endless 


F. D. Ow sley, 


Greea* | 5 


rs | west es ss ac - 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


I. Six Jobs for the Next Six Days 
I 


T IS not too late to sow celery seed. Start the fall 

crop of cabbage and collards before the end of May. 

Order seed now. Salsify and parsnips sowed now 
will be on hand all through the winter. 


II 


Lespedeza and carpet grass seed were sold out before 
many who wanted both tried to locate a supply. The 
same thing will happen in the case of soybeans, cow- 
peas, and velvet beans if we do not order our seed 
before the best varieties are sold out. The Kansas 
Experiment Station reports an increase of 14 bushels 
of corn per acre where corn followed soybeans in alter- 
nate years, as compared with corn grown without soy- 
beans—and other legumes will pay us just as well. 


Ill 


Leave four or five feet on each side of the rows of 
young fruit trees and keep this as free of weeds by 
frequent cultivation as you keep your cotton or tobacco 
fields. In the remainder of the space between the rows, 
plant your choice of these crops: Cowpeas, soybeans, 
or snap beans; squash, cucumber, or cantaloupe; sweet 
potato, cabbage, tomato, eggplant, or pepper; second 
crop Irish potatoes. Do not plant corn or sorghum. 


IV 


Years of experience prove that carly cultivation ts 
one of the very important items in economical 
cultivation of rowed crops. Early cultivation 
is not only the cheapest but it prevents un- 
“favorable soil conditions and weed growth 
which more expensive late cultivation attempts 
to remedy or cure. Weeders and light har- 
tows used before the crop is up and just after 
will do the work better than cultivators—and 
do as much in one day as cultivators commonly 
used would do in from four to five days. 


V 

Let’s not forget that one-fourth the value of 
manure or more is lost in a short while when it 
is exposed to rain or when it heats in pits. As 
soon as manure is dropped, it begins to lose 
its fertilizing properties. The loss is more 
tapid when the manure (1) is piled or in bulk, 
(2) when wet, or (3) when the temperature is 
high. To get the greatest value from manure, put it 
w the ground as soon as possible after it is dropped. 
The next best disposition to make of it is to put it on 
the ground as soon as it is dropped. 


VI 

The following sources of nitrogen for fertilizing to- 
acco are recommended in Extension Circular No. 149 
by H. A. McGee of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station at Oxford: Fish meal, fish scrap, Peruvian 
guano, cottonseed meal, nitrate of soda, dried blood, 
and high-grade tankage. Field demonstrations made in 
924 in 15 counties-show that the highest acre value 
Was secured from using one-third of the nitrogen from 
tach of the following materials, nitrate of soda, dried 
blood, and fish meal. 


Il. Temporary Pastures to Sow Now 


AND can be profitably used and animals profitably 
fed through at least three-fourths of the year by 
grazing on temporary pastures. This method of 

Producing cheaply, needed feed is good for the stock 

amd good for the land. The cost of seed and sowing 

or and if started now the pastures will save much 

“a 7 the barn when the permanent pastures fail 
uly to October. 

The Crops to sow for temporary pastures are Sudan 

8rass or sorghum mixed with cowpeas or soybeans, or 
Sudan grass and sorghum may be sowed alone. 


fre are the quantities of seed to sow per acre 
st:— 








WILL YOU BE ABLE TO HAUL I 


a. Sudan grass alone, 20 pounds. 

b. Sudan grass, 10 pounds; cowpeas, 45 to 6) pounds; 
or the same quantity of soybeans may be used in the place 
of the cowpeas. 

c. Sorghum alone, 60 pounds. 

d. Sorghum, 45 pounds; cowpeas, 30 to 45 pounds; or 
the same quantity of soybeans may be used in the place 
of the cowpeas. 

e. For sowing in drills, use half the quantities of seeds 
recommended above, 

The varieties to use are: 


Sorghum—Early Amber or Early Orange 


Cowpeas—New Era, Groit, Brabham, Iron, Whippoorwill, 
Clay, Taylor. 
Soybeans—Virginia, Black Eyebrow, Haberlandt, Wilson, 


Mammoth Yellow, Biloxi. 

2. Succulent feed may be provided by cutting and feed- 
For this purpose sorghum, Sudan grass, 
soybeans 


ing green (soiling). 
corn, pearl millet, 
cut, and fed daily. 


cowpeas and may be grown, 
While it is preteraple to sow these in 
rows for greater ease in harvesting the small quantities 
needed for daily use, they may also be sowed broadcast. 
The method of culture need not materially differ from that 
déscribed above. 

3. Succulent feed may be provided by 
or sorghum or other similar crops or summer legumes as 
silage. 

While pasturing is the most wasteful of feed, with 
convenient arrangements, it is the least expensive, Soil- 
ing or cutting green daily or at least on alternate days 
is often troublesome and is especially so in bad weather, 
Silage, even for supplying succulent feed in the sum- 
mer, is to be preferred to either of the other methods 
when the daily consumption of silage is great enough 


preserving corn 











NOW'S THE TIME TO BEGIN 


to justify the building of a silo. This, of course, de- 
pends on the number of animals to be fed daily. Be- 
sides, silage is the most uniform in composition, physi- 
cal form, and ease in handling. 


Each of these three methods of providing green feed 
in the summer may fit best into the environment and 
farm management and farm arrangement plans of 
different individual farms, whether our family cow is 
to be fed or 100 or more dairy animals, 


III. Plant Cowpeas for Table Use 


HE cowpea as a table dish is more palatable, 
more nutritious, but more expensive for those who 
have to buy them than “Boston” or navy beans. 
The “Black Eye” cowpeas stands at the head of the list 
of cowpeas for table purposes, though it is no more 
palatable or nutritious than many other varieties. In 
fact, there are more than half a dozen varieties of 
black-eye peas. Three of these—the Extra Early, the 
California, and the Black Eye Lady—are all that can 
be desired as far as appearances go. The fact that their 
eyes are black, however, is no recommendation for 
them, other than that it is an easy means of identifi- 
cation and that they are of attractive appearance. 
There are several white varieties like the Lady, 
Conch, Rice, Crowder, and Jones that have no supe- 
riors as table peas. The group of “Crowders” is be- 
lieved by some to be the best of all cowpeas for human 
consumption. Among these are the Sugar Crowder, 
Brown Crowder, White Crowder, Michigan Crowder, 


IOME THE HAY NEXT FALL? 


Mountain Crowder, Brown Eye Crowder, Red Crowder, 
- and a few others. 

Black-eye cowpeas are now selling in Southern cities 
at 15 cents per pound. This is $9 per bushel, and at 
the present time they find ready sale at retail at this 
price. They are a profitable crop at half this price. 
Here is an opportunity for the making of a consid- 
erable part of “$500 more a year,” by many farmers if 
they will go at it in the right way. This means that 
the most popular varieties should be grown, that the 
peas must be clean, sound, and attractive in appearance. 
Five pounds of seed will plant one-fourth acre and 
this area will make enough seed for planting a field 
next year. 


IV. Get Ready for Marketing Fruits and 
Vegetables 


AKE an estimate of the fruits, vegetables, butter, 
milk, eggs, poultry, and other market products 
to be sold this year and then provide a supply 

of containers for each. Get the advice of the market 
division of your state extension service and buy only 
standard containers. Also ask for the rules for grad- 
ing and packing each of the products you will have 
for sale. If you are so fortunate as to have a county 
agent, he will help you. Remember that it is standard 
and high-grade products correctly packed that are the 
most profitable. 


V. Calcium Arsenate Dust Paid in 
South Carolina 


ITH boll weevil fighting days only a 
few weeks off, it is high time to decide 
what method we should use this year. 

South Carolina, through her experiment sta- 
tion at Clemson College, has accumulated 
much weevil data from tests made on the ex- 
periment stations of the state and other tests 
made on privately owned farms. Records of 
these tests and their results will be furnished 
free to farmers of the Palmetto State, along 
with detailed information for fighting the boll 
weevil. The same service will be rendered 
farmers in North Carolina and Virginia by 
the experiment stations of those states. 

One of the South Carolina tests was made on the 
farm of Mr. J. W. Wallace, and we invite all our 
readers to compare the figures given below :— 

Profit per acre 





Poison used 


Nicotine Aust...o.scccccce ccvcscovcess $13.95 
Liquid calcium arsenate .......... 39.81 
Florida method  ....--eeeceeeeeeeees 34.17 
Calcium arsenate dust .....-.s.ees 76.17 


Note (1) that calcium arsenate dust was $36.36 more 
profitable than the best other method of control tried 
in the test, and (2) that the cotton produced on an acre 
treated with calcium arsenate dust was worth $76.17 
more than cotton from an untreated acre. 

The trained men of our state colleges of agriculture, 
experiment stations, and extension services or other 
state representatives are our guides and advisors in the 
fight for boll weevil control and our county agent is 
Their services are free and 
we can depend on them for the best service. We know 
of no other source of information as reliable. Let’s use 
them and use them at once. A few days’ delay at the 
first critical time may mean the loss of the profit from 


our local representative. 


our cotton crop. 


wt ot at 

be ca KE Ke 
EMEMBER that anthracnose of watermelons is a 
disease that can be prevented very easily by spray- 


ing with Bordeaux mixture, but nothing will cure it. 


‘Start the spraying befote or at least by the time the 


first vines are noticed as having it. Usually the first ap- 
plication is given just about the time the vines begin to 
run. Repeat every 10 days to two or three weeks until 
the melons are ripe. 





| 
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Some Bottom Facts About the Tobacco 
Growers’ Co-operative Association 


HAT are the bottom facts about the Tobacco 

Growers’ Codéperative Association? Is it ex- 

travagant or economical? Is it efficient or in- 
efficient? Is it following sound policies, or ‘are some 
of its policies hurtful or dangerous? What mistakes 
have been made and what plans should be adopted 
to offset these mistakes? If mistakes have been made, 
have they been wholly the fault of the officers, or have 
the members themselves been largely to blame? 


A great many rumors, guesses, and opinions have 
been afloat as to all these matters ever since the 
Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative Association was formed, 
Now at last the farmers of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina may well feel that they have the 
facts—the facts as found by an expert, impartial, 
highly capable committee, whose members have not 
only examined the persons and records in the case, but 
have studied other codperative marketing organizations 
and hence “speak as men having authority.” 

Here are the members of the committee who after 
ten weeks’ study, now report their findings to the 
tobacco farmers of the three states: 

From Virginia: Director of Extension John R. Hutcheson; 
Director of Markets J. H. Meek; Assistant Commissioner of 
Agriculture J. J. Owen; B. Morgan Shepherd, of the South- 
ern Planter. 

From North Carolina: Director of Extension I. O. Schaub; 
Director of Markets George R. Ross; Dr. Carl C. Taylor, 
of State College; Mr. E. G. Moss, of Oxford. 

From South Carolina: Director of Extension W. W. Long. 

This committee made its report to the full meeting 
of the Board of Directors last week, and since we 
know nothing of greater interest and importance to the 
tobacco farmers of our three states, we are going to 
summarize as accurately and concisely as we can the 
findings and recommendations of this able, honest, 
painstaking, and conscientious committee of experts. 


1. Audit—The committee found that the annual 
audits have been made by auditors of the very highest 
standing, reliable and dependable in every way. 

2. Finances—The financial department has been suc- 
cessful. The credit of the Association with great finan- 
cial institutions of America has been established. In- 
terest rates on loans have varied from 2% to 6 per cent, 
the average rate being below 5 per cent. 

3. Treasurer's Office. — Expense accounts are ap- 
proved by heads of departments, but have not always 
been itemized. Greater care here is recommended. 


4. Warcehouses——Too many warehouses were bought 
at first, but there would not have been too many if 
members had delivered as much tobacco as was signed 
up. “The committee believes that as long-time invest- 
ments the Warehouse Corporations hold equities in 
warehouses equal to purchased cost of these properties. 
This is not true of every individual property, but <zp- 
pears to be true of the warehouse property as a whole.” 
The committee recommends that surplus warehouses be 
sold and a great number of small receiving points 


.be closed—policies already approved by the board— 


and adds :— 


“Payments on warehouses have been made 
promptly by the association and at the present time 
more than half of the purchase price of these ware- 
houses has been paid. The warehouses will be 
owned entirely by members of the association at 
the end of the present five-year contract. Each 
member’s equity in the warehouses will depend on 
the amount of tobacco that he has delivered and he 
will be issued stock showing his ownership. The 
member who is paying high warehouse deductions 
is in fact investing this money in warehouse prop- 
erty. It is the present policy of the association 
not to issue this warehouse stock until the expira- 
tion of the present contract.” 


5. Warehouse Salaries and Employees——“The com- 
mittee finds that both the number of warehousemen and 
the salaries paid a number of them have been excessive.” 
There is also “pronounced discontent, bordering almost 
on revolt, on the part of certain localities because of 
their feeling that warehouse officials are incompetent.” 
It is recommended that the positions of local grader and 
local warehousemen be combined wherever practicable, 
and that salaries of the warehouse division be brought 
into line with those of the field service; also that 
greater respect be given to the opinions of grower- 
members in warehousing matters. 


6. Leaf Department—The committee finds that an 
invaluable service has been rendered tobacco farmers 
by the successful establishment of definite grades for 
tobacco — something the auction warehousemen said 
could not be done. “The grade standards used by the 
Tobacco Association are those worked out by the rep- 
resentatives of the association, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the agricultural depart- 
ments of the three states,” and “have tentatively been 
adopted by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture.” 

7. Sales Department.—Answering the complaint that 
sales have been slow, the committee says :— 

“Sales have been slow—partly due to the failure 
of some of the larger interests to make purchases 
from the association; partly due to lack of confi- 
dence in the stability of the association, and partly 
due to failure of members to deliver a sufficient 
amount of tobacco to give the association a com- 
manding voice in price making.” 
8 Fie Service —‘We are convinced that unless 

full and frank information concerning the affairs of 
the association is given to the membership in a codper- 
ative, it cannot live. The mistakes and difficulties, as 
well as the accomplishments and successes of the asso- 
ciation should be given to the members. We believe 
that it will be a good plan after each Board meeting, for 
the Board of Directors to give the head of the Field 
Service Department a written statement setting forth 
the principal accomplishments since the last meeting 
and the difficulties encountered and mistakes made, and 
have copies of this statement sent to each county chair- 
man. The county chairman should present this state- 
ment to the county meeting each month as the official 
information from the Board of Directors. He should 
have sufficient copies to put one in the hands of the 
delegates from each local. This delegate should return 
to his local and at the regular monthly meeting of the 
local give this information from the Board of Directors 
to the members.” 

9. Legal Department—That the expenses of the 
legal department have been extremely heavy, and that 
salaries and fees paid to some attorneys have been too 
liberal, is the opinion of the committee, which “recom- 
mends that the association spend comparatively less 
money in bringing suits against its members, and com- 
paratively more money in field service work in educat- 
ing the membership to the advantages of living up to 
their contracts.” 

10. Responsibilities of Members.—“‘A great many 
growers who signed contracts binding them to deliver 
all the tobacco which they grew for five years have not 
done so, and this fact has greatly increased the ex- 
penses of operation.” 


11. Salaries and Expenses.—The committee believes 
“that there was considerable extravagance during the 
first year of operation,” but that this has steadily de- 
creased. “Unnecessary warehouses have been closed, 
unnecessary employees dropped, salaries reduced, and 
many other steps taken to cut operating expenses.” 
Automobile expenses do not appear excessive. The 
salaries of the chief officials and heads of departments 
are “not in excess of salaries being paid officers in 
similar positions with other big tobacco companies or 
other big co6peratives.” Reduction of salaries in the 
warehousing department is advised. The committee 
adds, _ that “the directors should at all times 
see to it that big salaries are not paid small men and 
that the salaries of all employees are in proportion to 
the salaries which these employees can earn in other 
lines of business.” Publicity of individual salaries of 
high officials and average salaries of others is recom- 
mended. 

12. Employing Directors as Salaried Officials — 
That no director should ever be elected as head of a 
department, is recommended, and while the committee 
“does not unequivocally recommend that the association 
adopt an iron-bound policy that no director shall ever 
be an employee of the association in any capacity,” it 
at the same time recommends that the association “dis- 
continue as rapidly as possible the employment of di- 
rectors as paid officials of the association.” 

13. Re-drying Association Tobacco by Association 
Officers—Says the committee: “The officers of the 
association who engaged in this re-drying business have 
come in for considerable criticism. The Board of 
Directors has also been criticised for permitting officers 


The Progressive Farmer 


who were already receiving salaries to engage in re- 
drying the tobacco for the association.” Its continy- 
ance is not advised, nor should it be permitted. Never- 
theless, the committee finds that because other re- 
drying plants were asking excessive prices, the policy, 
as an emergency measure, saved the association 25 
cents per hundred pounds in 1923 and perhaps 50 cents 
in 1924. 

14. Coérdination of Departments.—In conclusion, 
the committee recommends, “that the general manager 
be relieved of all detailed functions, be given complete 
executive management of the affairs of the association: 
that he be the one paid employee to whom the board 
looks as the official spokesman to them concerning al] 
the affairs of the association, and to whom it com- 
municates all policies which it wants carried into exe- 
cution, and that it hold him responsible for the conduct 
and operation of all departments.” 

15. Keeping Elected Delegates in Touch With Di- 
rectors——In the committee’s oral report it was recom- 
mended that the delegates elected by the growers cach 
year to choose a director be required to meet at least 
once a quarter with the director to inform him of the 
wishes and opinions of the growers, the 
paying the mileage of delegates for such quarterly 
meetings if necessary. 

All in all, this report should be reassuring to the 
membership and should convince them that the task of 
making the Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Association 
what it ought to be is not insuperable—if the members 


association 


will only inform themselves and assert themselves fully’ 


about needed reforms and develop a public opinion that 
will force their adoption. Of course, the committee 
did not discuss all the problems confronting the mem- 
bership, but its frank and painstaking study of many 
important questions proves that it was in no sense “a 
whitewashing committee” and hence growers may ac- 
cept its findings so far as they go with unusual confi- 
dence. Other needed reforms must not be pushed with 
any less energy just because the committee was unable 
to include everything within the scope of its investi- 
gations. 

Running all through the report of the committee is 
constant insistence upon one fundamental idea—that 
the members must at all times know what is going on 
in their organization and must be recognized as being 
the supreme authority in matters that so vitally affect 
the crops made by hard working tobacco farmers in the 
sweat of their faces, the prices, expenses, and payments 
for which affect the welfare and happiness, not only of 
the grower-member, but of his wife and children who 
so often toil with him in producing the crop. As the 
report says with great force :— 

“The genius of a codperative association inheres 
in the fact that it is an organisation of persons 
which hires money and machinery rather than an 
organization of money or machinery that hires 
men. No department of the association must lose 
sight of the fact that a coGperative is an organiza- 
tion of farmers as well as a corporation. Their 
Opinions cannot be ignored or their demands go 
unheeded without serious consequence.” 


Three Ways to Fight Typhoid Fever 


XPERIENCE of the health officials has demon- 

strated that annually the typhoid rate, both case 

and death, rises with the warm weather and the 
increase of house flies. Flies are considered the great- 
est factor in the transmission of the germs of typhoid 
and other intestinal diseases. Each year for the past 
ten years the typhoid rate has been consistently lowered 
in North Carolina. 


That this justly dreaded disease may be further de- 
creased, the State Board of Health advises three 
things :— 

1. Inoculation against typhoid by taking three doses 
anti-typhoid vaccine at intervals of one wee 

2. The cleaning up of breeding places of flies and the 
destruction of these dangerous, deadly insects by traps 
poison, and swattimg, and the screening of houses to keep 
them out. 


3. Sanitary disposal of wastes from the body, 
through water sewerage or some approved sanitary privy- 


either 


Suppose you ask yourself how many of these three 
simple ways of fighting typhoid will be practiced 0” 
your farm this year. If we fail to do what commoa 
sense and medical science agree are necessary to safe- 
guard the family’s life and health, let’s not try to put 
the blame on the Almighty by talking piously about 
“the mysterious dispensations of Providence” in cases 
of deaths due to our own carelessness. 


EEP it in mind that there is just one and only on 
officially approved method of fighting the boll wet- 


vil. As Bruce Mabee said in The Progressive Farmer 
week before last :— 





“I want to remind cotton growers and business 
men that the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the extension workers recommend ovly 
calcium arsenate applied in the dust form with ap- 
proved machines, and according to the well known 
directions.” 
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RECENTLY made a long trip that took me almost 

half way across the Southern States, and, as I 

always do, I kept my eyes open for any evidences 
either of progress or retrogression with reference to 
farming and rural matters. Some of the things that 
impressed me on this trip may be 
worth reporting to the members of 
our great “Progressive Farmer 
Family.” Some of these things in- 
dicate progress and shonld encour- 
age us, and others indicate that we 
are not yet awake to the serious- 
ness of certain evils and therefore 
should arouse us to needed action 
and reform. 





CLARENCE POE 


Two Things That Always Distress Me 


NE thing never fails to impress me in the hill 

country of the South, and that is the appalling, 

tragic waste of soils and soil fertility resulting 
from gullies. One thing never fails to make me heart- 
sick in the wooded portion of the South and that is 
the distressing destruction of timber growth by forest 
fires. 

“The crime of gullying” is a crime not only against 
the present generation but a crime against all who 
come after us. The Almighty is not making any more 
land, but on the contrary all future generations must 
get their food from the soil that is already here. Hence 
in a very real sense each individual farmer is “a trustee 
for posterity,” or as Professor Massey used to say, “a 
tenant of the Almighty,” responsible to Him for the 
use of the land that must nourish humanity through all 
the ages ahead of us. The increasing attention to ter- 
‘acing all over Dixie is gratifying, but the campaign 
against gullies really needs ten times the motive power 
it now has behind it. “Don’t let any muddy water 
leave your farm” is too high an ideal to be quite 
practicable, but most of us can and should go much 
further in this direction than we are now going. 

Forest fires not only arouse my regret because of 
the enormous money-losses and fertility-losses, but 
more than this, they actually pain me because they seem 
to maim and mar and despoil the very adornment of 
beauty with which the Almighty seeks to clothe the 
earth at each recurring springtime. To see a tree that 
should spread forth its garment of green whole and 
unscarred and unbroken—to see it ravaged instead by 
fre, with its lower foliage scorched and half-dying, 
its lower limbs blackened and mutilated, #s trunk 
blistered and perhaps made liable to decay and disease: 
all this saddens me just as it does to see a horse or cow 
suffering or crippled by some accident or disease. Tim- 
ber, where rightly managed, is fast becoming one of 
the great “money crops” of the South, and we need 
ten times more strenuous efforts to keep down forest 
fires so as to protect not only the larger trees but the 
young tree growth. It cannot be too often said that 
it is just as important to have “a good stand” in the 
case of our timber crop as in the case of any other crop. 

“See that fire eating its way across that farmer’s 
land,” exclaimed our traveling companion at one point 
on our trip. “If somebody tried to take away from him 
asum of actual money equal to what he is losing by 
that fire, what a row would be raised! And yet he 
does nothing when the fire robs him as truly as any 
burglar ever could!” 


Better Schools and Schoolhouses 


UT while signs of forest fires and gullies seldom 
fail to distress me whenever I make any trip 
across four or five Southern States, yet the 
thoughtful observer also finds many gratifying evi- 
dences of progress as he travels over Dixie nowadays. 
Perhaps the most vivid recollection of my last trip, 
for example, is that of a surprisingly good consolidated 


school building out in a rather unpromising section 
with a beautiful American flag flying proudly from a 
neighboring flagpole. And so often, too, does the 


traveler nowadays meet the school truck loaded down 
With happy boys and girls, headed for some high 
School that is almost as well equipped as the ‘average 
So-called “college” was here in the South a generation 
480. And whereas boys and girls in the South’s public 
schools twenty years ago found almost nothing in their 
Studies relating to farm life, now boys’ and girls’ club 
Work in the primary schools and “vocational courses” in 
high schools are fast turning out a generation of 

m folks better equipped for dealing with farm prob- 
than any generation that has preceded them. The 
Muth is that nine-tenths of our people have not yet half 
ed up to the importance of the whole “vocational 
tional movement” as it is now functioning through 


Py CLARENCE POE 


the rural high schools all over the country. The voca- 
tional teachers are fast becoming almost or quite as 
important instruments of progress as the county agents 
themselves. 


Less Cotton Left Out in the Weather 


NOTHER thing that especially impressed us on 
our trips this spring was the great decrease in 
the number of cotton bales left out in the weather 

as compared with what we used to see. 

Probably one explanation is the growth of cooper- 
ative marketing. A large proportion of the farmers 
now deliver their cotton to their associations just after 
it is ginned, get liberal advances to begin with, and 
also save either the expense of warehousing or the 
still greater expense of leaving a bale of cotton ex- 
posed to rain and snow and sun from fall to spring. 

In this connection it may be well to print again the 
results of a series of experiments conducted by the 
United States Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates 
which showed the following results :— 


A bale of cotton placed out in the open, flat on the 

ground with no covering, at the end of eight 

months was damaged to the extent of ..........370 pounds 
Another bale placed on edge with no further at- 

tention, lost Secale areca ...167 pounds 
Another bale on edge and turned once a week, lost..110 pounds 
A bale placed on timbers off the ground and turned 


KpbgUee eqn espetwne skews s dhe phases 49 pounds 


. 14 pounds 


paulin, lost 
1 pound 


A warehoused bale during the same period lost only 


Under old methods of selling, it is doubtful if half 
the farmers really made money by holding cotton. 
Not only did buyers figure on heavy losses from dam- 
aged cotton wherever a bale touched the ground, and 
reduced prices to the seller accordingly, but farmers 
lost heavily by not having the use of their money while 
they waited for the market to advance. The cooper- 
ative marketing plan of prompt advances at time of 
delivery and full protection against weather damage 
at all times—this is indeed a vast improvement over 
old individualistic methods of cotton selling. We have 
made inquiries about coéperative marketing of cotton 
in a number of Southern States this spring and the 
movement seems to be in quite healthy and satisfactory 
condition all over Dixie. In some states some rather 
serious mistakes were made by leaders and officials at 
first, as might have been expected, but the codperative 
marketing movement shows a gratifying tendency to 
learn from its mistakes. If individual men “may rise 
on stepping stones of their dead selves to higher 
things,” as the poet tells us, so may organizations of 
men. 


Further Signs of Promise and Progress 


OME further signs of progress and promise as 
\ noted in our trip across Dixie may be briefly 
mentioned in conclusion. 

Along with the improvement in the South’s public 
schools comes the improvement in our public roads. 
Automobiles are everywhere, and after a man invests 
in a car, he is no longer happy if he can’t get on a 
road that will enable him to get real value out of his 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “RED GERANIUMS” 


ILL there be red geraniums on your front 
porch this summer? Perhaps this poem 
by Mary Haskell Clark may remind some 
family not to neglect this opportunity for beauty: 


Life did not bring me silken 
Nor jewels for my hair, 

Nor sight of gabled, foreign 
In distant countries fair, 

But I can glimpse beyond 
friendly hill, 

And red geraniums 


The brambled cares of every day, 

The tiny humdrum things, 

May bind my feet when they would stray, 

But still my heart has wings 

While red geraniums are bloomed against my window 
glass, 

And low above my green-sweet hill the gypsy wind- 
clouds pass. 


gowns, 





towns 


my pane, a green and 


aflame upon my window sill. 


And if my dreamings ne’er come true 

The brightest and the best, 

But leave me lone my journey through 

I'l! set my heart at rest, 

And thank Thee, God, for home-sweet things, a green 

and friendly hill, 

And red geraniums aflame upon my window-sill. 

—Martha Haskell Clark. 














Traveling Across Dixie Land 


Things Seen and Heard In Our Southern Farming Country 


machine. Twenty years ago hardly one-fourth of the peo- 
ple of the South were willing to pay for good schools 
or good roads. Now the proportion is probably very 
nearly three-fourths—especially where roads are sup- 
ported by taxes on gasoline and on automobiles in pro- 
portion to their value. 

The earliness with which farmers broke their land 
this spring was one gratifying sign of better farming 
we noticed in many places in the South. The increas- 
ing number of painted farm homes is another evidence 
of progress, as is the improvement in rural architecture. 
We also noticed with pleasure that farmers are using 
larger, better-shaped fields. In other words, there is 
less ragged “patch farming,” and ditchbanks and hedge- 
rows are being cleared up instead of the farmer's back- 
ing away from them, as so many tenants especially used 
to do. Good orchards, too, are growing steadily in 
favor, and farmers no longer plant fruit trees and then 
leave them alone, but on the contrary, “No spray, no 
pay,” is coming to be recognized as the A B C of fruit 
growing. The city, town, and village folk of the 
South are also realizing that they and their children 
need more good, clean milk, and hence dairying is 
everywhere on the increase. Moreover, while we still 
find a woeful indifference to the havoc wrought by 
forest fires, we do find, on the other hand, a very 
marked improvement in methods of lumbering. 
Whereas, in the old days, “Rise, Peter, kill and slay,” 
seems to have been the favorite Bible motto of every 
sawmill man, and nobody had the hardihood to check 
him, today every thoughtful man who cuts or sells 
trees is insisting on just thinning his trees rather than 
permitting the wholesale slaughter and desolation that 
used to be the rule of the lumberman. 

All in all, there are far more signs of progress than 
of discouragement everywhere we go in the South. 
Our farm folks are learning more and doing better 
every year that comes and the time is not so far off 
when there will be an actual realization of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer’s dream and our Dixie Land will in- 
deed become— 

“A Land of Plenty, a Land of Beauty, a Land of 
Rural Comradeship!” 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY | 
Missing One of the Joys of Living 


OW many of our readers, we wonder, really take 
H time to enjoy all the beauty and wonder and 

miracle of springtime in the country? People 
whose eyes are not opened to the glory of the earth at 
this season of year really miss one of the great joys of 
living. One farmer’s wife, in a personal letter received 
by us early in April, expressed a feeling which we wish 
everybody shared. She wrote :— 








“I made the remark to a party of friends Sunday 
afternoon as we sped away and away over hills and 
dells and saw the wonderful beauty of dogwood, 
maples, redbud, and haw, with the pale green of 
the young leaves and the dark green of the pines 
that J had rather be a pauper with my taste for the 
beautiful than to have all that wealth could buy 
and be devoid of this exquisite happiness that 
I have. I do thank God for giving me a sight of 
His beautiful world—and not a taste for material 
needs alone.” 


| SOMETHING TO READ 
“The Invisible Woman” 


\* INTERESTING novel describing a period in 








Iowa history succeeding the periods described in 

“Vandemark’s Folly” and “The Hawkeye,’ is 
“The Invisible Woman” by Herbert Quick (Bobbs Mer- 
rill, Indianapolis, $2). Many of the characters appear- 
ing in the two earlier novels reappear in this one, 
though “The Invisible Woman” is a vivid, complete 
story in itself. 


(Note.—This book may be ordered either from the pub- 
lishers or from The Progressive Farmer at the price named.) 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


MERICA was born a Christian nation. America 
was born to exemplify that devotion to the ele- 
the revelations of Holy Scripture. 


ments of righteousness which are derived from 
men, I have a very simple thing to ask of you. 








Ladies and gentle- 


I ask 


of every man and woman in this audience that from 
this night on they will realize that part of the destiny 
of America lies in their daily perusal of this great 
300k of revelations—that if they would see America 
free and pure they will make their own spirits free and 
pure by this baptism of the Holy Scripture.—W oodrow 
Wilson, 








The Progressive Farmer 


Good Pastures for the Dairy Cows Pay 


Wild Onion and Bitter- 
weed Flavors in Milk 


UMEROUS inquiries are re- 
whether the 
other 


ceived as to 
onion, bitterweed or 
similar flavors can be removed from 
milk, or whether there is any rem- 
edy for these troubles. Numerous 
TAIT BUTLER remedies are constantly being sug- 





gested in letters from readers, but these are generally 
remedies that have been tested and found wanting. 

There is no practical way yet known by which the 
average dairy cow owner can remove these undesirable 
flavors from milk. As to wild onions, the onion flavor 
can be partly removed by forcing air through the milk 
while warm, but even this is not sufficiently effective 
and requires a machine not available to the cow owner. 

If the cow is kept off the onion pasture for from 
three to six hours before milking, especially if during 
that time she is given some dry feed, the onion flavor 
will be more or less reduced; in fact, by the longer period 
off the onion pasture the flavor may be almost entirely 
avoided. The idea that molasses and numerous other 
substances given to cows will remove the onion flavor 
from the milk has obtained acceptance, probably be- 
cause these materials have been fed at the same time 
the cows have been kept off the onion pasture for a 
time before milking, 

It is difficult to eradicate wild onions from a pasture, 
When the field can be plowed both in the spring and 
fall and the plowing done at the right time—at the 
stage of growth before new bulbs are formed—the 
onions can be very largely eradicated, if 
the plowing is done both in the spring 
and fall, for two or three years. 

As to bitterweed, repeated mowings 
and improving the pasture by fertilizing 
will in a few years practically elimi- 
nate this pest. 

30th wild onions and bitterweed 
cause dairymen large losses, but as yet 
there is no way of removing the flavors 
after they are once in the milk, and to 
eradicate onions from a pasture is also 
very difficult. To get rid of the bitter- 
weed is less difficult and will pay. 


Feeding the Dairy Cow on 
Pasture 


HE dairy cows are now on pasture 
and many of them will get little or 
no grain. If the pasture is good, a 


By TAIT BUTLER 


5 per cent milk daily. She is getting grass enough to 
maintain her body and produce 12 pounds of milk a 
If this be assumed and the rule applied in feeding 
a cow would require 6% pounds of 


day. 
grain, then such 
produced 25 pounds of 5 per cent 
she would produce 


grain a day if she 
milk, and 9 pounds of grain a day if 
30 pounds of 5 per cent milk on such feed. 

The cow that will produce more than 12 to 15 pounds 
of 5 per cent milk on a good fair pasture is entitled to 
some graifi, and it will usually be found advisable as 
well as profitable to feed her some, adding say one 
pound of grain for every two pounds of milk she will 
or 15 pounds a day. 


produce above 12 


The poor cows will not usually pay for much, if any, 
grain when on good pasture, but the good ones usually 
will pay for some extra grain. Too frequently the 
good cows are not on good pastures here in the South 
and yet they have their grain feed cut too much as 
oon as they go on pasture, regardless of the quality 


a 


of the pasture. 


Plenty of Milk Saves Two Years in 
School 


N ADEQUATE milk supply, should be produced 

on each farm for home use, according to W. H. 

Woodley, extension dairyman, University of 
Arkansas. 

He points out a very striking evidence of this need in 

the results of a survey of the public schools of Los 

Angeles, Cal. After working seven years with 200,000 










For a calf getting a full allowance of skimmed milk 
there is nothing better than corn and some clean, sweet 
grass hay. There is evidence to show that wh, re 
corn is just as good as ground corn. The calf wil] 
begin eating a little corn and hay when one month old. 
Some prefer a mixture of corn, oats, and wheat b: in, 
and grind the corn and oats. “he grain should not be 
mixed with the milk, but fed dry. For the first week 
or two, the grain may be kept before the calf all the 
time, but should be changed often enough to keep the 
box and feed clean and -fresh. Afterward the amount 
the calf will eat up promptly should be given twice ada 


, 


For a calf on a full feed of milk, grass hay js 
possibly better than legume, and also better than green 
grass, until the calf is several months old. 

The important points in raising calves on skimmed 
milk are, not to overfeed, feed regularly, feed only 
clean, warm sweet milk, and to keep the vessels out of 
which the calf is fed and its quarters or house clean and 
dry. It requires intelligent care in these matters to raise 
calves satisfactorily on skimmed milk. 

wt wit nt 
SY bd (ld 
Increased Consumption of Dairy 


Products 


ANY authoritative institutions, including Colum- 

bia University, recommend that instead of peo- 

ple spending 20 cents of their food dollar for 
dairy products they should spend 44 cents of this food 
dollar for these products. This means that the average 
family should spend more than twice as much—and 
consume more than double the amount—for 
dairy products as is now being spent for 
such products. 

These institutions are not in the dairy 
business, therefore, are not making these 
statements from a selfish advertising view- 
point. It is because they have made very 
careful study, investigating the matter to 
the bottom, and find that such a dietary 
practice in the average home would mean 
better health, stronger children, both phys- 
ically and mentally, developing into better 
and mofe useful citizens, as well as actual 
financial savings. 

The educational work which has been 
done along this line has meant a great 
deal to humanity. There is much evidence 

to substantiate such a statement. The 
future of millions of children has 
been made brighter and more useful 
through the sermon of “more milk.” 
As yet this wonderful work has just 


should 


large cow like a Holstein, if she gives DAISY CREAMELLE COLANTHA MAIDA 445065 begun. 
only 20 pounds of 3% per cent milk a She is the new Texas state champion butter cow in the 7 day class, producin In 1890 the per capita consumption 
A] . 616.2 pounds of milk and 27.225 pounds butterfat. Owned and tested by Texas A. & M. . > 
so a of milk was 22 gallons yearly. In 


day, is not entitled to any grain. 

cow weighing 800 or 900 pounds, say a 

Jersey, giving 12 pounds of 5 per cent 

milk, is not entitled to any grain if the pasture is good, 
In feeding trials at the Illinois Experiment Station, 

1,200-pound Holsteins, giving only 20 pounds of milk 

a day, got all the feed required from 40 pounds of 

Jersey cows, 


College. 


corn silage and 16 pounds of alfalfa hay. 
giving 12 pounds of 5 per cent milk, got all the nutri- 
ents they required from 30 pounds of corn silage and 
12 pounds of alfalfa hay. 

It would appear reasonable to suppose that a good 
pasture will furnish as much feed for milk making as 
lay. Certainly pasturage and some 
The value of these facts 
If silage, legume 


silage and legume | 
legume hay would do as well. 
are in the economy of such feeding. 
hay and good pastures are provided for dairy cattle, 
the roughage problem for the whole year round is 
economically solved. 

Frasier of the Illinois Experiment Station in a recent 
u i for feeding 
grains to cows that get silage and alfalfa hay as stated 


issue of Hoard’s Dairyman gives a rule 
above. 

His rule is, that large Holsteins should 
receive one pound of grain for every 214 pounds of 3% 
to 4 per cent milk produced above 20 pounds, and that 
smaller cows like Jerseys should receive one pound of 
grain for every two pounds of 5 per cent milk above 
12 pounds per day. 


cows like 


It must be remembered that these cows were getting 
all the silage and alfalfa hay required out of which 
they maintained their bodies and made 20 pounds of 
3%4 per cent milk, or 12 pounds of 5 per cent milk. 
Similarly, if we are to apply this rule to the cows on 
pasture, the pastures must be so good that the cows can 
get all the green forage needed during a few hours’ 
grazing each day. 


Suppose we have a Jersey cow giving 25 pounds of 


rhe 1924 bull calf of Daisy was exported to Porto Rico at $450. 


students below high school, it was found that those 
who had plenty of milk in the home during this period 
finished the eight grades two years sooner than those 
who did not. 

“Thirty-six per cent of all the farms in Arkansas are 
without a milk cow and a much larger percentage do 
not produce a sufficient amount of milk products for 
family use.”’ In communities where health surveys have 
been made, Woodley says, 36 to 38 per cent of the 
children are suffering from malnutrition. “This con- 
dition could be largely remedied by an adequate milk 
supply for home use. There should be a good milk 
cow on every farm which supports a family of not 
more than four or five. Larger families will need 


= ” 
more, 


Feed for Young Calves 


READER wants to know “ 
-onnection with skimmed milk. 


the best feed for young 





calves in ¢ 
If the calves are getting wha 
they should have, they will not require any other~feed 
except grain and hay. For the first two weeks the 
calf should have 5 to 6 quarts, 10 to 12 pounds, of 
whole milk per day, after which skimmed milk should 
be gradually substituted so that it will be getting all 
skimmed milk by the time it is four or five weeks old. 
Small calves, like the Jersey, require less milk, say 
7 to 8 pounds a day. 


skimmed milk 


As the calf gets older more milk may be given, but 
there is great danger in overfeeding and no calf, even 
the largest, should get over 8 to 10 quarts a day. 
Because the cream has been removed is no cause for 
increasing the amount, nor should more milk be fed 
because the calf is not doing well. It is usually better 
to decrease the quantity of milk under such conditions. 


VU 22 3ve vee 
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1899 the amount per person had been 

increased one gallon, or to 23 gallons. 
During 1920 the average consumption was 43 gallons, or 
an increase of 20 gallons in 20 years—one gallon per year. 
From 1920 to 1923 the average consumption was raised 
from 43 gallons to 53 gallons per person. The last 
three years show clearly the influence of a greater 
intensity of the educational work. Butter consumption 
was increased from 14.7 pounds during 1920 to 17 


pounds during 1923, an increase of 16 per cent. The 
consumption of ice cream went from 2.46 gallons to 
2.68 gallons per person, while that of cheese increased 


rs 


from 3.51 pounds to 3.91 during the last three yea! 

The average consumption of dairy products is much 
greater through the Northern and Eastern states than 
actual 
1 reach 


+1 


here in the South, though we do not have the 
figures to show the difference. We need t 
the gospel of more milk a little more often and with a 
little greater emphasis throughout the South. Our 
people generally should be taught to think of milk 
a great essential food and not simply as a beverage 10F 
washing down the solid foods; to see butter and ch cst 
as a daily necessity in a well regulated econ 
as a substitute for a portion of the meats ordinarily 
sumed and to think of ice cream as an important aruc 
of food and not simply as a “drug store” luxury. 

For Health’s Sake, Eat More Dairy Products! 

L. A. HIGGINS, Dairy Husbandman, 
Mississippi A. and M. College. 
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LAST year only 5.2 pounds per person of mutt 
lamb was consumed in this country, as compare 
with 88.8 pounds of pork and 66.6 pounds of beef. 
About 3.2 per cent of all our meat is made up of 
mutton and lamb, whereas in Great Britain, 22 per 
cent of it is mutton and lamb. To eat as much as 
England we must increase production seven times. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


A Singer in the Dark 


O YOU know about the wonderful 

life of Fanny Crosby? She died only 
a few years ago at the age of 95. She 
became blind when six weeks old, yet 
she died the author 
of over 7,000 hymns 
and poems. 

When she was 
eight years of age, 
she began to make 
verses. The follow- 
ing one bears the 
marks of a child, but 
the insight of some 
one much older :— 

“O what a happy soul I am, 

Although I cannot see, 

I am resolved that in this world 

Contented I will be. 

How many blessings I enjoy 

That other people don’t— 

To weep and sigh because I'm blind, 

I cannot and I won't.” 

If the great blind singer had never 
written another bit of verse, this simple 
couplet would have been worth while. 
If you and I had sense enough: to prac- 
tice, each day, the wisdom of this line 
from an eight-year-old, we would do 
much better than we now do. 

Stopping to think about it, this seems 
clear: great afflictions do not sour as 
many people as little troubles. 

















DB. HOLLAND 


When terrible misfortunes attack peo- 
ple, they meet them with bravery and 
smile about it. When lions attack men 
they become heroes, and kill them; when 
mosquitoes pester us, we lie awake and 
swear, or complain. 

Those dear people whose homes were 
in the path of the cyclone that devastated 
Southern Illinois and Indiana a few 
weeks ago met the disaster with rare 
courage. If we could all learn to meet 
the petty annoyances that come to us 
daily, what a change would come to our 
lives and homes. 

One has to resolve to be contented. 
No one has all the pleasure, and ease 
and happiness he desires. It would not 
be good for him if he had. Whoever 
would be great, must learn to master 
the stinging smarts of the “daily grind” 
and turn them into servants of higher 
things. 

Fanny Crosby never saw the plumage 
of a redbird, the pageantry of morning 
and evening, the calming beauty of the 
night skies, the smile on a baby’s face, 
or the returning smile on the face of a 
loved one, but she was contented, and, 
though sightless, teaches us seeing people 
how better to live. 

She did not spend time in complaining. 
Complaining words are what we say 
when we have ceased to think. We com- 
plain when the crops are short, when our 
backs ache, when we are misunderstood, 
when things do not go as we wish they 
might. Fanny Crosby never allowed a 
word of bitter complaint to pass her lips. 
I suppose that she often wanted to moan, 
but she would not make others miserable 
with her woes. 

If we could spend the time which we 
Waste in complaints in really doing a weli 
Worth while thing, we would soon cease 
to find cause for complaint. 

God gives us the power to live happily 
and contentedly if we will direct our 
lives by faith and hope. 

I have always tried to believe that the 

t things would come to me, and my 
€xperience, so far, justifies my faith. 

Helen Keller, another blind genius, 
well said, “If I cannot realize my ideals, 

will try to idealize my reals.” 
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Favorite Bible Verses 
(Selected by Progressive Farmer Readers) 
3 Ax> why beholdest thou the mote that 
» , Ss in thy brother’s eye, but oonsider- 
= fot the beanr that is in thine own 
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Side Dressing 
Cotton 


While it is conceded that the best practice is to put all 
the fertilizers under cotton, some authorities advocate 
the use of 


NITRATE OF SODA 


AS A SIDE DRESSING 
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This is particularly advisable where early applications 
have not been made. 
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However, the Nitrate should be applied as early as 
possible. Just after the cotton is chopped out and dirted 
up is not too late to apply it and the amount used should 
be 100 pounds to the acre. Also, where no nitrate or 
only a limited amount of nitrogen was used at planting, 
later side applications are essential to make a good crop. 
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Nitrate of soda makes early cotton and early cotton 
beats the boll weevil. 
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Early or late—it pays to use 


NITRATE OF SODA 


If you have not read our Cotton Bulletins, fill in and 
mail the coupon today. 
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Chilean Nitrate of Soda — Educational Bureau 
W. L. Myers, District Manager 


1128 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
SEND ME YOUR COTTON BULLETINS 


NAME 
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New Improved 1925 BEEMAN Models 
America’s Pioneer Small Tractors and Power 
Cultivators. Plows-Harrows-Cul- 
tivates, etc. Full —— pea 











GIVEN 


Absolutely free for selling cand 
Latest étyle 14 Kt. Gold Filled 
watches, full jeweled. Send your|fw 
mame for free plan; also Fres| 
Premium 


REPUBLIC TRADING CO., « 
25 W. Broadway, New Y. oor. l 
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Catch Fish sins ittre ruben wis 
It catches them a fly trap catches flies. 

FREE TRAP OFFER, Bargain C: of Fishing Supplies 











#—Matt. 7:3, 
























Formula on best Bait known for ing all kinds of fish, 
ALTON SUPPLY CO. 0ep.i07 St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Progressive Farmey 


‘The North Carolina Weevil Situation 


Calcium Arsenate Dusting Will Pay With 10 Per Cent Infestation of the Cotton 
By FRANKLIN SHERMAN 


Entomologist, North Carolina Experiment Station 


many of the cultural matters per- 
taining to the cotton crop will al- 
ready be settled and in operation,—such 
as the selection of land, preparation, fer- 


B: THE time this article is printed, 


tilization, varieties, 
seed, and planting. 
There will yet re- 


main such matters 
as spacing in the 
rows, cultivation, 
poisoning, gathering 
of fallen squares, 
and the disposal of 
= stalks after pick- 


SH MAN . 
F. D. SHERMA ing. 
This will be our third year since the 
entire cotton area of North Carolina was 
occupied by the weevil. If we are to 
have the same experience as others, it is 





time to have a year of serious damage. 

We have that the spring 
emergence of will be heavier 
than last year, probably very much heav- 
ier. Specific facts and figures on this 
point are before me from entomological 
workers in Louisiana, South Carolina, 
and the United States Ento- 
mology, and our North Carolina records 
to date give the same indications. 


July and August Weather Big Fac- 


tor in Weevil Control 
But it is quite well established that a 
heavy emérgence of weevils in the 
spring is not necessarily followed by 
heavy weevil damage to the crop, for the 
one most important factor in determining 
the damage is the weather of July and 
August. It is in July and August that 
the bulk of the crop is being ‘‘set” and 
“made,” that is, beyond the 
point where it is susceptible to 
weevil injury. If the weather during this 
period averages dry and hot, the weevil 
damage is likely to be light; if the 
weather during this period averages wet, 

the weevil damage is likely to be 
both these statements are likely to hold 


true, no matter what the spring emerg- 
ence of 


indications 
weevils 


Bureau of 


growing 
most 


severe ; 


been. 


The 


cotton plant is sufficiently prolitic so that 


\ eevils ma\ have 


the loss of a small per cent of the 
squares is not a detriment, for in our 
best years, when we had 1 weevil, we 
were liable to some shedding 

It is because of the known importance 


of these natural factors that entomolo- 


gists safeguard their poisoning recom- 
mendations with such words as “if” and 
“when.” These safeguards may save 
hundreds or thousands of dollars, and 
might save millions for a state. They 


are intended to give nature her chance, 
and to take advantage of her protection. 
We do not want you to poison a field 
unnecessarily, for it is expensive to you. 
We do not want you to credit your good 
crop to poisoning, when it would have 
done equally as well without poison. Nor 
do we want you to be unprepared or nap- 
ping while the weevil destroys your crop. 
We look upon poisoning in much the 
same light as insurance; you may not 
need it, and on the other hand it may 
save the situation if you do need it. 


Culutral Methods Always Profitable 


HE “cultural methods” are profitable 
whether weevil is severe or not. For 
years the agronomists have been study- 


ing soils, fertilizers, and varieties that 
are most dependable for making a protit- 
able crop of cotton, and with our nat- 


urally short season, their recommenda- 
tions in North Carolina are aimed at 
quick growth and abundant fruiting 


without unseasonably early planting. 

A “North Carolina Boll-weevil Pro- 
gram for 1925” (Folder No. 17 of the 
Extension Service) has been prepared 
by the workers in agronomy and ento- 
mology. In the light of past experiences, 
it gives the chief points advised for the 
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THE NEWEST METHOD OF 


APPLYING 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 


The airplane is a community or large area proposition and is not adapted to 
smal] farms unless a number of farmers in the same community use this method. 


1925 crop. Omitting those points which 
will already be fixed or passed by the 
time this article will sum- 
marize the several points arising from 
the time that the cotton comes up, under 
the two heads of Cultural Practices and 
Direct Methods for Boll-weevil Control. 


appears, we 


CULTURAL PRACTICES AS ADVISED BY 
AGRONOMISTS 














punctured before a fair crop is assured, dust 
with pure dry calcium arsenate with approv- 
ed cotton dusting machinery; use 5 to 7 
pounds of the dust per acre, giving three 
applications at intervals of 4 and not more 
than 5 days apart. 

7 a 
light shower) 
that dusting as lost and repeat at 
portunity. 


considerable rain (not merely a 
occurs within 24 hours, count 
first op- 


- 
8 Dust when the air is calm and the plants 


(After cotton comes up.) are moist, which means late evening, early 
1. If part of the MOFnIng, or even at 
night. 

fertilizer was reserv 
ed for later applica 9. After the first 
tion, it should be three applications 
applied at the first dust only as needed 
hopping to keep square punc- 
2. Arrange a sched- turing around 20 per 
ule of work that will cent or lower until 
all thorough early the crop of bolls has 
eu on; cultivate become well grown. 
frequently and con- ( Proper ma- 
tinue cultivation uw chines and calcium 
til = the first bolls arsenat should be 
pe secured early or their 
On land produc- quick lability as- 
& small or mediu sured. Operator 
stalks spacing should should kne work- 
be t¢ leet be ng of m nine be- 
( s and & fore ctual dusting 
‘ be ‘ he s ult coun- 
s to 3 plant ty agent or write ex- 
oO lands t tension service Se- 
tend to produce 1 ‘ ire copy of North 
eed to 4 feet (ar a Extension 
twee ws, and Circul: 137, “Dust 
15 inches between THE GENTLEMAN CAUSING ALL THE’ Poison Method for 
s t plant DISCUSSION i Control of Boll 

Weevil.” 

DIRECT METHODS OF BOLL WEEVIL 11. If you can fit it into your operations, 


CONTROL 
(To supplement the Cultural Methods) 

4. If weevils are as numerous as 20 or more 
per acre at the time when squares begin to 
iorm, give an application of calcium arsenate, 
especially to bud portion of plant. This may 
be either the pure dust, or freshly made 


poison-molasses mixture, 


5. Gathering and burning the fallen squares 
a week, ahead of cultivation, until mid- 
dle to end of July, is suggested for fields 
where standard dust poison will not be used 
later, or for cases where cheap labor is avail- 
able. 


once 


6. If and when infestation reaches the point 
that 10 per 


cent of the squares are weevil- 


stalks 


reduce the numt 


the killing of 
by frost will 
to enter hibernation; plow or 
burning. 


of weevils 


u 
before they are killed 

€ 

eat down—we 


do not advise 


12. A clean-up of rubbish, waste places, 
ditch banks, briar and weed patches during 
winter may help slightly, and improves the 


against any gen- 
forest areas in 


looks of a farm. We urge 
eral burning of woods and 
this connection. 

Cultural methods other than those dis- 
cussed in the foregoing will already be 
fixed or under way by the time this 
article appears,—they have often been 
emphasized by the editors of The Pro- 


gressive Farmer. They aim at rapid 











HAND GUNS WILL TAKE CARE OF & FEW UP TQ EIGHT ACRES 
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growth and setting of an abundant crop, 
without too early planting. 

As to the direct methods, the poison- 
ing mentioned under No. 4, is know 
the “pre-squar« 
have a field under our observation which 
had 20 weevils per at that time in 
1924; it may be different under the pros- 
survival of 


mn as 
treatment,’—we did not 
acre 
pective heavy weevils this 
spring. Use it if the conditions are ful- 
filled; we advise you not to do it if they 
are not fulfilled. It only be ex- 
pected to supplement, but not replace, the 
standard dusting which begins at (if and 
when) the 10 per cent point of infes- 
tation. 


can 


The standard dust-method, as specified 
under No. 6 to 10, has been needed jn 
many fields under our observation in 
every year of our boll weevil experience, 
In 58 tests of which we have records, in 
three years, in 19 counties, the average 
gain by this dusting was 246 pounds seed 
cotton per acre, which gives a profit of 
around $20 per above expenses, 
These profits were made by beginning 
the dusting when (and if) 10 per cent or 
more of the squares were being pune- 
tured. Hence we advise,—use it if the 
conditions are fulfilled,—and not if they 
are not fulfilled. It requires investment 
in advance, or at least the assurance that 
machines and calcium arsenate will be 
quickly available when wanted, and it re- 
quires watching the progress of the in- 
festation; and that watching is far 
cheaper to you than to allow the weevils 
to destroy your crop, and also far cheap- 
er than to poison all your cotton wheth- 
er-or-no, without assurance of a genuine 
profit from it. 1 the 


acre 





Be assured that all 
recommendations, both of cultural prac- 
tices and of direct methods, have been 
carefully studied with a 
welfare of the cotton farmers. 


view to the 


One more topic needs attention. What 
of the boll weevil traps, flip-flop ma- 
chines, special baits and lures, proprie- 
etc.? You do not find 
among the foregoing recommen- 
Nor will you find 


recommendations 01 


tary “remedies,” 
them 
dations, do you? 
them among the 
the agricultural 
stations, state 

culture,’ or extension 
other state, or of the United States 
partment of Agriculture. Nor have 
ever seen them recommended by 
public institutions for farmers to de- 
pend upon. There is sufficient reason 
why they are not recommended. If a 
new one which has not been through 
these public agencies for ample test and 
study is offered you this year, are you 
going to pay out your good money for 
it? I hope not. 

ae Be 
e 
Prevention of Sore Shoulders 


in Horses 
AYS Dr. I. D. Wilson, Professor of 
Veterinary Science, V. P. I: “Of all 
the ailments that subtract from a horses 
usefulness, none is of more importance 
than sore shoulders and necks. 


colleges, experime 
departments of agrt- 
services of 





“When a colt first begins work, the 
muscles of the shoulders are soit, the 


skin is tender, and the collar-bed is nat 


row, forming a poor place for the collar 
to rest upon. After the shoulders be- 
come sore, they will never again fr gain 
their original normal resistance to coat 
wear, due to the fact that shoulder sores, 
like all other sores, heal by the f -—_ 

not have 


tion of scar-tissuc, which does not 


the vitality of normal muscle-tissue. 

“For this 
properly hardening the 
be overestimated. Star 
work slowly and bathe 
noon and night with a strong cold 
alum solution. Gentle massage 0! 
bing, following the bathing, is also 1 
beneficial.” 
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reason, the importance © 
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Beekeeping the Year Round 


By R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in May 


RDINARILY we should be taking 
off some of our surplus honey this 











month. The continued drouth over part 
of our southern section, however, es- 
pecially our west- 
ern states, has been 
so severe that the 


bees are hardly get- 
ting enough to live 
on. Beekeepers will 
therefore in some 
cases even be com- 
pelled to feed until 
such time as rains 
produce some flow- 
ers from which they 





B. B. REPPERT 


can gather nectar. 

For the same reason, 
sections have not 

toward heavy swarming they 
by this season. This matter should, 
however, be kept in mind. If increase 
is not desired, cut out the queen cells as 
and give the bees 


the drier 
inclination 
usually do 


bees in 


shown the 





soon as they appear, 

sufficient room in wi to store any 
nectar that may be present. If increase 
is desired, divide as soon as there are 


portion 
location, 
with the 


sealed queen cells, putting the 
with the old queen in a new 
and leaving the other portion 
cell on the old location. 


A 


In localities where a surplus is se- 











cured, beekeepers should leave the sup- 
ers on the hives until the cells are thor- 
ote sealed hone well rip- 
ened; otherwise ey may sour. If 
for some reason w ceases, the cells 
may not all be capped. In such case, 
enough time should be allowed to insure 
that honey is fully ripened before re- 
moving. 

All comb honey should be fully cap- 
ped if intended for sale. The appear- 


ance should be a prime consideration 
with any kind of honey offered for 
whether comb, cl honey, or extracted. 
By chunk, or bull ley, is meant 


comb hone 
pieces of comb honey pa the 








sale, 


ced in jars, 
spaces surrounding the comb being filled 
with extracte 1 

In packing bulk comb honey, use a 
sharp knife, and avoid breaking the 
edges of the com Cut in strips that 
will fill the jar to best advantage, and 
a fully as possible. Use only well 
capped ac and preferably those which 
are of a light color. Then fill the re- 
Maining space with extracted honey of 
the same color. 








The extracted honey used in packing 
around bulk comb, or in filling jars of 
extracted honey, should be strained and 
Clear of all pieces of broken comb and 
dirt. It is advisable also to let it stand 
for some time before putting in the 
Jats, so that the air bubbles rise and are 
skimmed off. Otherwise they cause a 
bad appearance to the honey when 


Viewed through a glass container. 

The small producer should be care- 
ful of the price he asks. This should 
Not be excessive. On the other hand, it 
$ an injustice to himself, as well as to 
the commercial producer, who is in best 
Position to judge as to prices that will 
allow a reasonable profit, for the small 
Producer to cut below the established 
Prices. Consult the markets, and sell at 
price that will be just to producer and 
Consumer alike 

st ss OF 


UST of cotton is caused by the plant 
f Not getting all of the different plant 
Ood el that it needs. It is usu- 
ally most c ommon on soils that are defi- 
Cient j in « rganic matter and poorly drain- 
a Cotton growing on new soil, well 
Fained, seldom ever has the rust, simply 

ause there is usually enough organic 
Matter in the soil, Some claim that it is 

Tesult of potash hunger, that is, a de- 

iency of potash in the soil. This con- 
ion can, however, be overcome, even 
€ cotton is growing on rather thin 
Prather poorly drained soil, by apply- 
§ Potash in the form of kainit. 
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* There are MORE BUICKS 
in use north of the Ohio River 
and east of the Mississippi than 
there are 6-cylinder cars of any 
other make in the entire United 


You choose 
wisely when you choose a Buick. 
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AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





Send Me Your Name 
For My Greatest 


BUGGY OFFER! 


Get mygreatest geoney-caving Special Buggy offer. 





Be first in your communit rep re You can have 
my latest, newest PRIZE IGH D HICKORY 
Buggy on a proposition you never saw equalled. 


Lowest wholesale bale paiee 
on handsome, 
rable buggy Lever built. 








Gee D> 
CINK RAN 


THE D. T. BOHON CO., 18 Main St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 
WORLD 








Tay 


Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to eeeee ~ and poultry and fuamne 
in detail the use of 


KEDNL 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


Farm Sanitation. 

Hog Diseases. 

. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. How to Build a ites Walliow. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 in original packages is 
sold at all drug stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Cri Corra- 
ated, Standin Seam, Painted or Galvanised Roof- 
nee, Sidings, all , Paints, ete., direct to you 
Rock-Bottom Factory ices. Save money—get 

A quality and looting satisfaction. 


Edwards “‘Reo”’ Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
wy ’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 
Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
d free 
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Lasting Beauty 
Right Over the Old Roof 


Their beauty alone is sufficient reason for using 
Beaver Vulcanite Hexagon Slabs. Yet durability 
is just as necessary as beauty in the roofing you 
select. Get both when you buy. Send fora free 
sample of Beaver Vulcanite Roofing and a copy 
of Beaver’s famous book, ‘‘Style in Roofs.” Twist 
the sample; bend it. Kick it; scuff it. Put it on 
ice, then pour hot water on it. Leave it on a hot 
stove. Soak it in water. Lay burning embers on 
it. Prove by these 6 Daring Tests that Vulcan- 
ite’s beauty is indeed, lasting beauty. 


Beaver Vulcanite Hexagon Slabs are big, thick, tough, fire-safe 
slabs to be laid over old shingles to form a beautiful hexagon pattern 
in shades ranging from blue-black to the famous autumn blend. Ask 
your dealer for particulars, or send coupon for free sample. 


Other BEAVER Products 








for ROOFS for WALLS 

Slate-surfaced shingles and Slabs to Beaver Fibre Wall Board 

meet every requirement of color Beaver Gypsum Lath 

and design Beaver American Plaster 
Special Re-roofing shingles Beaver Plaster Wall Board 
Slate- and Smooth-surfaced Roll Roof- Bestwall 

ing—in weights and finishes for Gypsum Partition Block 

every use Beaver Tile Board 


Built-to-order Roofs Beaver Architectural and Industrial 
Roof Paints and Cements Varnishes and Enamels 


FREE —Samples and Booklets 


EAVER 


PRODUCTS 


COUPON 


The Beaver Products Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. ¥Y., Dept. CCS 
(or) Thorold, Canada 

Gentlemen: Please send me a sample and description of Beaver Vul- | 
canite Roofing. Iam alsointerestedin other Beaver Products listed below: | 
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Westbrook Sanatorium 


Training School for Nursing Attendants 


COURSE ONE YEAR RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


This school offers to young women who are unable to devote three years to 
training, a special course of one year in general nursing, at the end of which time 
they are subject to examination by the State Board, and licensed as Registered 
Nursing Attendants. 

Room, Board, Laundry, and $15.00 a month allowance. School limited to 6 
students. Experienced teachers on staff. Modern Nurses’ Home; hot and cold 
water in rooms. Tennis court, bowling alley and other recreations provided. 

June class now being formed. 


Address: — ~~ > i MOSS, Superintendent of Hospital and Principal of Training 














We will send a STERLING razor on 30 days trial 
factory. costs $1.97. W not, costs ! 





Strop FREE. STERLING CO. Suite 41, Baitimere, 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Thick Spacing of Cotton 


The Progressive Farmer Writes to Sam Johnson 


EAR Sam:— 
We have your postal card saying 
you are too busy to call but wish The 
Progresswe Farmer would summarize 
the experiments and conclusions of the 
best authorities as to the spacing of cot- 
ton. This we are very glad to do be- 
cause we regard it highly important 
that a stand of cotton be such that it 
will enable the land to produce to its 
best ability. 

As you probably are aware, Sam, the 
old idea of cotton spacing was to make 
the rows 3% to 4 feet wide and chop out 
the plants in the drill to an average 
stand of a single plant every 16 inches 
apart. Of course when the crop did not 
come up to a good stand, there were 
many skips to start with and by follow- 
ing such a spacing rule as the above, a 
still poorer stand was produced. In fact, 
in those days it was figured that 5,000 
plants per acre was about the right sort 
of stand for average land. It was recog- 
nized that spacing should be relatively 
closer on poor land than on fertile land, 
but you will no doubt remember that 
years ago when you were first starting 
out in the farming game, practically all 
authorities insisted that to produce cot- 
ton under boll weevil conditions on 
either rich or poor land, the plants must 
be spaced rather wide apart. This was 
recommended with a view of killing off 


two stalks be left every 8 to 10 inches apart, 
On the heavier soils in the eastern part of 
the state, where cotton naturally makes 9 
larger vegetative growth, one to two plants 
every 12 to 15 inches is probably better 


South Carolina—At Clemson College, un- 
thinned cotton has given the highest yield: 


but there has been little difference in yield 
between this rate of spacing and cotton 
spaced one plant every 8 inches. At Flor- 


ence, one stalk every 12 inches apart has 
given the highest yield. Dr. H. W. Barre, 
director of the South Carolina Experiment 


Station, says that from tests in the state 


it is evident that the earliest crop and the 
highest yields are apt to be obtained from 
spacing which will give from 15 to 20 thou. 


sand plants to the acre. 


' Georgia—Unthinned and 8-inch spacing 
have given the highest yields, but one plant 
6 to 10 inches apart or two plants 18 inches 
apart is recommended for poor soils, while 
slightly wider spacing is probably better for 
rich soils. 


Alabama.—In this state the highest yields 
of cotton have been obtained from two plants 
spaced 18 inches apart in the drill. Wider 
or narrower spacings have given lower yields. 
According to M. J. Funchess, director of 
the Experiment Station, “the highest yields 
will be obtained under average conditions 
when the spacing is not closer than 12 
inches and not wider than 18 inches with 
two plants per hill.” 


Mississippi.—Very close spacing has pos- 
sibly given better results in Mississippi than 
in any other cotton-growing state. Unthin- 
ned cotton has given the highest yields, fol- 
lowed in succession by the narrow to the 
wider rates of spacing. For rich soils, Mis- 
sissippi authorities recommend 3% to 4 foot 
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LEAVE TWO OR THREE PLANTS A HOE’S WIDTH APART 


the immature weevils in the infested 
squares by exposing them to the direct 
rays of the sun. Thus it was that for 
many years, our cotton farmers by their 
ill-advised diligence in wielding, the hoe 
reduced the stand to such an extent that 
the remaining plants were insufficient in 
number to produce a crop in keeping 
with the productive ability of the land. 


Spacing Experiments 

BOUT 18 years ago three experiment 

station workers, upon checking up 
the results of several years of spacing 
work, found that cotton spaced much 
thicker than what was then regarded as 
the best rate of spacing outyielded the 
wider spaced cotton. The pioneers in 
the close spacing of cotton were Well- 
born of Texas, Redding of Georgia, and 
Newell of Louisiana. After these men 
furnished the clue to a better spacing 
practice, practically all Southern experi- 
ment stations conducted rather extensive 
and extended spacing tests, the results 
of which have corroborated the work of 
these earlier investigators. However, 
just recently there has been a tendency 
to check the very definite trend towards 
stil] closer spacing of cotton. Some ex- 
periment station workers think we have 
already carried the thick spacing idea 
too far, while the Texas Experiment 
Station takes a rather decided stand 
against it. In fact this station goes so 
far as to say that the results of the tests 
in other states out of which the close 
spacing idea has come were not conclu- 
sive except in Georgia. 


Results at Southern Stations 


N° DOUBT you will be interested in 
learning just what conclusions re- 
garding cotton spacing have been reached 


in ten of the cotton growing states, and~ 


this we are giving as follows :— 


North Carolina—On the lighter well-drain- 
ed soils of the state, unthinned cotton 
gave the highest yields and the earliést 
cotton. However, because of weeds and grass 
in the drill, it is recommended that one to 


rows with two to three plants to the hill 


and the hills a hoe’s width apart For 
poorer soils, the rows may ve 3 to 3% feet 
apart, plants two to four to the hill, and 


hills a hoe’s width apart. 
Louisiana.—In this state cotton should be 


chopped to the width of a hoe—& to 12 inches 
—leaving one to three stalks in a hill, and 
this applies to either rich or poor land. It 
is permissible, however, to widen the space 


between the hills if more stalks per hill 
are left. 

Arkansas.—According to this station, crowd- 
ing the plants, within reasonable limits, re- 
sults in an earlier and in most cases, @ 
larger yield. On poor, drouthy soils, 3 foot 
rows with two plants a narrow hoe’s width 
apart is recommended. On richer soils, two 
plants a narrow hoe’s width apart in 4 foot 
rows is about right. 

Tennessee.—An 8 year average of tests at 
the West Tennessee Experiment Station, 
in which cotton was planted in 3 foot rows, 
show that one plant every 12 inches apart, 
or 14,500 plants per acre, gave the best yield 
With 3% foot rows, one plant 10 inches apart 
would give approximately the same number 
of plants per acre. During the four best 
years, 12-inch spacing was best, but during 
the four poorest years there was little dif- 
ference between 12 and 18 inch spacing. One 
plant 12 to 18 inches apart is recommended 
as safest for all conditions. 

Oklahoma.—Three years of cotton spacing 
work in this state show that there is not 
much difference in yield up to a distance of 
18 inches apart. When more space than 18 
inches between single plants in 3% to # inch 
rows is given, the yields begin to go dow”. 
A slightly larger yield is secured by spac 
ing one to three plants 9 to 12 nches im 
the drill in 36 to 40-inch rows and this }s the 
rate of spacing recommended for average COP 
ditions throughout the state. 

Texas.—On the sandy soils © 
the highest yield over a period « 
obtained when plants were left | 
inches in the drill. At College Station, 
the southeastern part of the state, 9 a 
inch spacing gave the best results = 


stations located in the Gulf Coastal region 
be best. 


f East Texas 
§ years was 
21 to 

in 


showed 12 to 15 inch spacing to %€ ©” . 
According to tests in Central Texas, 18 — 
was the best rate of spacing, although be? 
tically as large results were obtained w ~ 
the plants were spaced 12 to 33 inches — 


Only in West Texas did close spacing aa 
up favorably. Under the semi-arid — 
tions that prevail in this section, 9 to *- aa 
spacing seemed best, although at one : 
tion cotton spaced at various rates *10 


‘ . Ia 
to 21 inches produced just about as well. 7® 
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these tests only one plant to the 
was left, although in some cases there 
two plants per hill. These Texas re 
are very consistent their inconsist 


most of 
hill 

were | 
in | 


sults 





ency; that is, they are quite consistent in 
showing that the rate of spacing does not 
have much to do with the yield In many | 
cases there was little difference in yield be 
tween wide, medium, and close spacings | 

You will note, Sam, that of the 10 
states, seven of them may be recorded 


in favor of fairly thick spacing. Tennes- | 


see authorities may be said to recom- 
mend only moderately close spacing, 
le in Texas, the results of spacing 





tests range all the way from rather thick 


spacing in West Texas to comparatively 
wide spacing in the eastern part of the. 
state. The Texas results are not only 


antagonistic to results secured in many 
other states but they are also contrary 
to the experience of many farmers in 
the eastern part of the state, according 


to my observation and such reports as 
I have obtained from county agents. In 
fact it is rather hard to reconcile the 


Texas results with the fact that in west- 
Louisiana and southwestern Arkan- 
thick spacing has proved highly 
profitable. 


ern 


$a, 


Leave Two or Three Plants a Hoe’s 
Width Apart 
VIEW of the evidence at hand, 


[S we 
are inclined to believe that a good gen- 





Only 








eral rule for spacing cotton on rather 
poor land is to leave two or three plants 
a hoe’s width apart in 3% foot rows, or 
15,000 to 25,000 plants to the acre. 

For good land, the rows should be 
widened and perhaps slightly more space 
given in the drill, say two to three plants 
eV 10 to 15 inches apart in four foot 
rows | 

in light of recent develop- 


However, 
nen it would 


appear that although 


Touring 


*890 


Coach *1075 
Prices f.o.b. 








| spacing than this is profitable in 
sor sections many seasons, there are | 
ot! seasons at least in some sections 
wh very closely spaced plants do not | 
thr is well as moderately closely 
Sf ones. In fact it has been proved 
th there are some conditions under 
which the close spacing idea. can be 
overworked, and that there is danger in 
going to extremes in spacing just as 


there is in other matters. 


a need for earl; 


So long as there is 
maturity in cotton growing, fairly cl 
spacing will undoubtedly be found profit 


its effect on the growth 
It has shown quite 
that land, cotton 
will take up any reasonable amount of 
space that is left by a thin stand. If the 
plant has plenty of room it will send out 
vegetative branches, which do not bear 
fruit direct. These vegetative branches 
finally bear fruiting limbs but the bolls 
formed on such limbs are so late in ma- 
turing that they fall a prey either to the 
boll weevil or an early frost. By crowd- 
ing the plants in the row, it is possible 
to reduce the number of vegetative 
branches and to force the plant to bear 
its fruit on the so-called fruiting limbs 
that grow out from the main stem of 
the plant. That the number of vegeta- 
tive limbs per plant can be reduced very 
materially is shown by a test at San An- 
tonio, Texas, in which wide-spaced cot- 
ton had 1.6 vegetative limbs per plant 
While close spaced plants had only 0.53 
Such limbs per plant. 


ait. § 6 
adie Decause Of 
of plant. 
conclusively 


been 


on good 


The above, Sam, is about the sum and 
of the spacing proposition. 
However, before shutting up shop we 
will give you an idea of the number of 
plants per acre produced by the more 
common rates of spacing. Some people, | 
in discussing stands, speak of so many 
Plants per acre while others deal in 
terms of the distance between plants in 


substance 
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SEND NO MONEY "= 


BRADLEY, 
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a Ride Can Describe 
Performance Like this / 


Have you driven an Oldsmobile 
Six lately? 


Recent improvements have given 
it new and amazing performance 


Take the wheel and go. 30 min- 
utes will make you an Oldsmo- 
bile Six enthusiast. 


And then you can buy this wonderful car 
on General Motors’ easy- payment plan. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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Bargain SALE! 


effect case $ 
25 years. 
ved. Fa- 


Ad- 
ed 
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Guaranteec 











mous Leanard Regulator 
48 for accuracy. B 
million dollar factory. 
ost. 
Sale (( 
orice $3.67 and postage on arri- 
val. Money back guaranteed, 


F-309 


Ring if you order NO 
NEWTON, MASS. 





the drill. The following table 
the relation between the two:— 





| One plant every 
8 in./10 in.12 in.}15 in.j18 in.{24 in. | 
it. row../21,802/17,410' 14,520/11,607| 9,680! 7,260 
it. row../18,688 14,923/12,446| 9,949) 8,297| 6,223 
row $52) 13,058'10,890) 8,705! 7.260) 5,545 
row 35111.607 9,689) 7.738) 6.454! 4,840 
row. .{13,031/10,446 8,712! 6,964) 5,808) 4,356 








Yours for better cotton yields, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





30 DAY TRIAL 
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BARBER 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND THE ATLANTA 
TRI- WEEKLY CONSTITUTION 
Both One Year, Now Only $1.25 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
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All Weyenberg Shoes 
) Are Built for Comfort- 


ITHIN the past two or three years Weyenberg 
W comiiex Shoes have become Nationally famous be- 
cause of their wonderful comfort qualities. Comflex 
dress shoes, as well as work shoes, have a super-fiexibility 
) built into them that makes these shoes comfortable right 
from the start. They “Need No Breaking In.” 
Because comfort means good fit and good wearing service, it has 
been our first consideration in making alJ Weyenberg Shoes—snappiest 
dress styles as well as the most sturdy service shoes. 
All Weyenberg Shoes are comfortable and hold their original good fit 
without sacrificing style or good wear. They are shaped to fit your 
; feet snugly without pinching or chafing, and are made of good leather, 
by expert workmen. 
The name ‘‘Weyenberg” is your assurance of full value for your shoe 
dollar, paid in terms of satisfactory wear. 


We will be glad to give you 
the names of nearby stores that 
sell Weyenberg Shoes. Write 
for free 44 of illustrated 
booklet—"“Weyenberg Shoes”. 
















WEYENBERG SHOE MFG. CO. 
Department K Milwaukee, Wis. 


Combination Comflex Dress 
Shoe — a wonderfully comfort- 
able shoe both because of its 
super - flexible Comflex con- 
struction and the combination 
last on which it is shaped and 
from which it receives its name. 


Special Weyenberg Outdoor Oxford—a uni- 
ver: pone ae made of a 
upper ier ive crepe, pure gum 

ber sole. Noted for comfort and good wear. 


WEYENBERG 


a ————————— eee eeETSEeETSeeeeleleeo 
j COMFORTABLE SHOES FOR EVERY KIND OF WEAR 































Thick Spacing Experiences 


Readers Say It Means One-third More Cotton 


Thick Spacing Paid Well 
($10 Prise Letter) 


N 1924 I planted two acres of cot- 

ton on my father’s farm near Fort 
Payne, Alabama, on Lookout Moun- 
tain. The two-acre block was almost 
the same in every part of the field. I 
fertilized according to the Auburn 
method, and worked the 
same way. I planted Cook 1010 seed 
on both acres, about May 8. 

I got an excellent stand. When the 
time came to chop it, I divided the 
block into two equal plats, each plat 
containing one acre. 

On plat No. 1, I left one stalk every 
8 or 10 inches apart. On plat No. 2 I 
left 2 to 3 stalks every 6 to 9 inches 
apart. 

When fall came, I picked from plat 
No. 1, where thin spacing was used, 
836 pounds of seed cotton. On plat 
No. 2 where thick spacing was tried 
out, I picked 1,322 pounds of cotton. 

I made approximately $30 more on 
plat No. 2 than I did on plat No. 1, 
or enough to cultivate one acre of cot- 
ton, paying man labor, horse labor, and 
fertilizer bill. GRADY CASH. 


Dekalb County, Ala. 


Thick Spacing for Fighting 
eevils 
($3 Prize Letter) 

WE SPACED our cotton one year 

nine inches apart in the drill and 
got 1,216 pounds of cotton per acre, and 
in the same width row when spaced 15 
inches apart we gathered cotton at the 
rate of 1,108 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre, and with the same width row 
spaced 24 inches apart we got only 1,010 
pounds of seed cotton per acre. 

We plant about three pecks of seed 
per acre and space this cotton a hoe’s 
width apart in the drill, leaving from 
one to four stalks per hill. As to the 
best number of stalks to leave in each 
hill, we have found by many counts that 


patches the ~ 


possibly three stalks per hill makes as 
many bolls as any greater number, and 


ing a single stalk per hill. We have 

adopted a three and one-half foot r 

with the average of three stalks per hill, 

We are beating the boll weevil at his 

own game. JACK L. BAKER. 
Delta County, Texas. 


Makes More Cotton Now Than 
Before Weevils Came 


($5 Prize Letter) 

NE spring, about 15 years ago, it 

was rainy through May and June and 
we had little chance to chop our cotton 
before July. I managed to get 10 acres 
chopped and dirted up, but left two acres 
which I did not have time to chop; it 
had been side harrowed twice and fairly 
clean of grass. 


I thought of sowing the patch in peas 
for hay, but when I got ready to plant 
them the cotton looked so well and was 
so full of blooms and fruit that I com- 
promised by sowing peas in the mid- 
dles and covering them with a gee-whiz 
harrow. 

The peas were shaded out by the cot- 
ton and I did not get my seed back, but I 
did average 763 pounds cotton per acre 
on that patch, while the 10 acres aver- 
aged only 623 pounds. Moreover, I 
noticed the thick spaced cotton matured 
earlier and required less work. 

The following year I experimented 
all over the place, leaving some rows 
just as it was planted, and some thin- 
ned to a hoe’s width one stalk in a hill, 
while some was left in bunches at dif- 
ferent distances. I noted carefully in 
picking the cotton that in every test the 
thick spaced made the most seed cot- 
ton per acre. 

Since learning to use poison for weev- 
ils, and improved methods of culture, 
together with the thick spacing of plants 
we make more cotton per acre than be- 
fore the weevils came. 


Newton County, Miss.L. E. LEE. 





ber of letters are given below:— 


1, “In 1923 I planted two patches of 
cotton side by side to try the thick 
and thin spacing. The patch in which 
I left the stalks from 2 to 4 in a place 
about 10 inches apart yielded a third 
more than the patch I left chopped to 
one stalk in a place.”’—G. L. B., Mc- 
Clain County, Okla. 

2. “Thick spaced cotton matures 
from 10 to 15 days earlier.,—H. M. 
T., Cass County, Texas. 

3. “When we chopped our cotton 
we were the laughing stock of the 
county. We chopped it a hoe’s width 
apart with two or three and some- 
times four stalks to the hill. When 
crops were gathered we had the best 
turnout at the gin and made almost 
twice as much cotton to the acre as 
anyone else did.”—Mrs. W. N., Sabine 
County, La. 

4. “With thick spacing, we made 
about one-third more cotton per acre 
than the old style thin way, and our 
crop looked more promising than our 
neighbors’. If you don't have the 
plants you can’t expect the fruit.”— 
B. O., Haralson County, Ga. 

5. “We counted the bolls picked, 
and there were more open the first 
picking on the thick cotton than the 
thin.”—H. H. H., Gaston Co., N. C. 

6. “I wish to say that I raise cotton 
only for the money I can make from 
it, and not for my health or the fun I 
get out of the work. My plan for 





Our Readers’ Opinions on Thick Spacing of Cotton 


HILE there is some question among experiment station workers as 
to just how thick spacing of cotton will pay, Progressive Farmer 
readers have endorsed tt almost 100 per cent. 


Opinions from a num- 


thinning is to use 10-inch hoes and 
leave two to four stalks each hoe’s 
width.”—W. C. D., Prentiss Co., Miss. 

7. “The thick cotton makes earlier 
than does the thin, and does not run 
up as some people think it does.”— 
B. A. Turnage, Johnston County, N. C. 


8. “At gathering time, the first 


picking always yields more where 
spaced close. As a rule, thick spaced 
cotton has yielded about one-third 


more for me since the arrival of the 
boll weevil than where thinly spaced.” 
—R. Andrew Shearer, Chattooga Co. 
Ga. 

9. “I will close space if I plant any 
cotton because the hand hoeing ex- 
pense is reduced to a minimum and 
the production per acre to the max!- 
mum, is my experience.”—R. L. Dar- 
nall, Anderson County, S. C. 


10. “I get best results with my rows 
3 feet 8 inches wide and the cotton 
left 15 inches and two stalks in the 
hill when I can get them.”—J. C, 
Henry County, Ala. 

11. “I weighed the cotton and found 
the thick rows made appr ximately 
20 per cent more than the thin rows.” 
—E. P. Gautney, Pickens County, 
Ala. 


12. “I find that cotton thickly spaced 
will yield from one-third to ome 
fourth more than where thinly spac 
ed.”—S. D. G., Anderson Co., Tex. 
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Seventeen Legume Facts Ev- 
ery Farmer Should Know 


ELVET beans planted after the 

weather gets hot are much more 
certain to give a good germination 
than when planted in the early spring. 
They do not require 
as much moisture to 
germinate as most 
peas and beans. 

2. Soybeans plant- 
ed early in the 
spring grow off 
faster than the 
weeds, but 
later in the season, 
the weeds are likely 
to grow faster. 





PAUL TABOR 


3. Peas are opposite to soybeans in 
this respect. When planted early they 
grow slowly, but when planted about 
June they grow faster than the weeds. 


4. Mung beans are like peas in this 
respect. 


5. The early maturing varieties of 
soybeans make poor yields of seed when 
June is hot and dry, the medium varie- 
ties when July and early August are hot 
and dry, and the late varieties when late 
August and September fail to get rain. 
The rains in July are most certain, so the 
medium maturing varieties are surest in 
making seed. Manchu is an early variety 
that is constantly being offered in the 
South, this spring. 


6. The early varieties of both peas 
and soybeans do not make as much hay 
as the medium and late maturing kinds. 


7. Either soybeans or peas planted in 
the rows with corn do not reduce the 
yield of corn as velvet beans will. 


&. Soybeans are more resistant to wilt 
than peas, but in a field badly infested 
only the Laredo variety of soybeans is 
resistant. 


9. The small seeded soybeans break 
through a crust in the soil during germi- 
nation better than the large seeded kinds. 
They also volunteer better when seed 
are shattered and left in the field. 


10. Laredo and Otootan soybean seed 
pop out of the pods much worse during 
hot weather than in cool weather, They 
do not pop as badly any time as Mam- 
moth Yellow. Because of this the use 
of soybean harvesters in gathering their 
seed is not entirely satisfactory. 


11. The soybean will stand more dry- 
ness and wetness than the pea but the pea 
will grow on poorer land than the soy- 
bean. 

12. A little stable manure will stimu- 
late more growth in the pea than in al- 
most any other plant. 


13. Pea seed turn darker from weath- 
ering or from age. However, if gathered 
before being rained on they remain 
bright for several years. 

14. The name “Speckled” may mean 
either the Whippoorwill, the Taylor, or 
the Groit variety of peas. The Whip- 
poorwill has big brown spots on the seed, 
the Taylor fine blue specks, and the Groit 
both brown spots and blue specks. 

15. The pea weevil is much worse in 
wet weather in ruining the green ‘seed 
in the field than in dry weather. 

16. Soybean seed have 


Sect cnem ‘! 


no serious in- 
like the pea weevil but they 
do not keep alive from year to year like 
Peas that are protected, 

17. Both soybeans and peas are bene- 
fited by lime, especially if the season is 
wet and slightly cooler than usual. 

PAUL TABOR. 

Georgia State College of Agriculture. 


] HAVE been a reader of The Progres- 

Sive Farmer for over five years and 
have found it to be the best farm paper 
in the United States. I hope I will 
/Rever have to farm without it—B. A. 
Biterace Johnston County, N. C. 
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BETTER AND BETTER 


Dependable ten years ago, and five years 
ago, and more dependable than ever to- 
day, Dodge Brothers Motor Car simply 
represents the latest phase in a process of 
continual betterment. 


The first cars Dodge Brothers built estab- 


lished a world-wide reputation. 


The cars 


they are building today incorporate the 
accumulated refinements of those ten 
intervening years. 


Thatimportant improvements in the comfort 
and appearance of the car are made from 
time to time, implies no basic departure from 
Dodge Brothers traditional policy of pro- 
gressive rather than seasonal! development. 


Dooce BrotTrners.inc. Derroitr 


Donee BrotTrers (CAnana) Luimiree 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Body 7 feet long. 
Twenty-two inches 
inches from ground. 
For all farm hauling. 
Indispensable for tobacco crop. 
Circulars on request. 
Manufactured by 
Wayne Agricultural Works, Inc., 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 
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SOY AND VELVET BEANS 


TO nese sence cccccceesevece bushel 
EARLY YELLOW ..........5.5. 2.50 per bushel 
90 DAY VELVETS oteeeesescees 2.60 per bushel 


All varieties Cowpeas. Prices upon request. 
WALTON & CO., Seedsmen 


Augusta, 
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FOR SALE 
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MILLIONS | 
of sacks of /arre 


—and every sack the same 


Millions of sacks of Larro are manufactured every 
year, by precisely the same formula, no matter 
what changes take place in the price of ingredients. 
Every sack of Larro produced in any year is exactly 
the same as any other sack—in weight, in bulk, in 
ingredients, in proportions, in quality, in feeding 
value. This means that feeders of Larro always get 
the same feed, and always can count on the same 
results, year in and year out. 
Ask the nearest dealer 
THE LARROWE re COMPANY 

Detroit Michigan 
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CANTON 
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Charge 
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GENUINE at Sizes 


HAND BEADED 
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Costume {| 
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Look at this striking 
Style! New York's Newest 
Ensemble Model. A popa- 
lar eff: a to overy 
ageandfigure. TheRich,Gr 
ful, Siender lines 
ration of You'll pay more 
span czebic our pricee a 
it for yourself. Let 

ou this beautiful . 
Kiana Beaded Siik Dress on- 
tirely on approval. We guar- 
antee to refund every cent if 
not entirely satisfied. Wesac- 
rifice profite to get new cus- 
tomers, so ORDER QUICK 
AT OUR RISK. 


Send No 
MONEY 









ect so becomin. 









*. 
semble eff 
three-quarter length sleeves; with 
eash and streamers of self mate- 
rial. Just the dress for parties, 
lances, evening orafternoon wear. 
ast send your Name, 
ize an olor, Pay on arrival 
only $3.95 and postage. If not delighted 
after try-on return insured and get your 
money back. 
Misses Sizes 14 to 20 yra. Ladies Sizes 34 
to 64in. bust. Coters Navy Blue, Brown, 
Black and Gray 


FEDERAL 


MAIL ORDER CO. 
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Big Money for 
Your Spare Time 


Canning 


Can you use some easily 
earned extra money? 
Would you like to get 
the things your heart 
has long been set on, 
oe that you could 
not afford to 
buy before? You 
can haveall this 
and build a fat 
bank account, 
too, if you will 
follow the 







to big extra pay, 


Ui " > me 
The Virginia 
a 
saduictsaa bt: Way 


your family. The “Virginia Way” of 
canning at home, in tins, is highly 
endorsed by the VU. overnment, 
Good Housekeeping Institute and 
Universities. It insures you and your 
family plenty of fresh fruits and veg- 
etables the year round. 

Eat All You Want—Sell the Rest 
The “Virginia Way” is so simple 
that you will really enjoy canning. 
You will put up the stuff that used 
to go to waste and sell it at a good 
profit of from 10c to I5c a can. And, 
it’s no trick at all to put up a 1000 
cans a day. Let us tell you all about 
it. Write today for full information 
— there is no obligation. 


Virginia CanCo., Dept. 16 Roanoke, Va. 

















Dept, 411 Chicago 





AGENTS --- BE INDEPENDENT | 
MONITOR 


PERFES 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 3, Ft. Worth, Tex. ! 











THE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER 


T HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH 
". MENT PRICE. $19 








Pay the postman $100 Keep | 
more than please® | 


b 


¥ “ ne end 1 mor 
edaya Your money back if you are not 


ve 


SELF HEATING 


IRON 





Beat, lowest priced 
-- guaranteed, 
= 
Millican, 


$24 one 


Tenn 
day 


Offer. Don’t wait 


The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 
Bi3 Fay St., Big Praire, a | 














Through and Through 


HEN we say that the ‘‘Z”’ Engine ie 

one of the finest built small sta- 
tionary engines on the market, we are 
basing our statement on actual facts. If 
we could take you through our huge 
modern plant and let you see for your- 
self the extremely careful workmanship 
that is put into these engines you would 
realize that every part is built as care- 
fully as the parts in your automobile. 
No slipshod methods are permitted. 
Working parts must fit to within a .rac- 
tion of the diameter of a hair. The “Z"’ 
Engine has fewer parts subject to wear 
and those parts are carefully made— 
are drop forged and are specially heat- 
treated. 


All this means longer life, more power 
and freedom from trouble, as over 
400,000 users will gladly tell you. Every 
“Z’’ Engine delivers its full rated power 
—and it will do it year-in and year-out 
without ‘‘time off.’” Your money goes 
further when invested in a ‘‘Z.”’ 

Ask the local Fairbanks-Morse 
authorized dealer to show you a ‘“‘Z"’ 
Engine. Compare it part for part and 
you note at once its greatly superior 
quality. 

Write for free illustrated literature. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Manufacturers ~. Chicago, U.S.A. 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Every 
State in the Union 








Fairbanks-Morse “Every Line 
Products a Leader” 











A size for every need 
12 to 20 h. p. 
note the low prices 


2h. p. battery equipt.......§ 48.50 
2h. p. magneto equipt..... 58.50 
3h. p. battery equipt....... 83.50 
3h. p. magneto equipt..... 98.50 
6h. p. magneto equipt... 153.50 


Othersizesare proportionately low 
in price. 

Above prices are cash f. o. b. face 
tory; add freight to your town. 


Other 
Fairbanks-Morse 
Products 


Steel Eclipse Windmills, Home 
Water Pla..ts. Home Light and 
Power Plants, Pump Jacks, Power 
Pump , Feed Grinders, Electric Mo- 
tors, Power Heads, Washing Ma- 
chines, etc. 





Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 267 
é 900 South Wabash Aveaue 

hicago, U.S.A. 
Without any obligation on my part, 
send free descriptive literature and 
complete information concerning the 
items I have checked below: 


O “Z" ENGINES 

O Home Water Plants 

0 “B” Feed Grinders 

© Home Light and Power Plants’ 

0 Steel Eclipse Windmills 

O Washing Machines 
Name 
Address 
R. F. D. 
Town 


State 














plage 


ENGINES are Quality- Built 





Have a business of your own. Work 

all or spare time, $10 to $12 a day 
being made by men and women. 
Iron made, 
Nickel plated, looks good--sells fast | 
Good, 
sold 16 in 10 hrs. | 
. made 
NEw 
SELLING PLAN, 
commissions paid same | 
day you take orders. | 
We deliver and collect 
Write today for Free Outfit 


Mrs. W. N. 





Progressive Farm Woman 


HUTT, Editor 





Housewife’s 


Calendar 
M' INDAY, May 4. 


This is Child 
Health Week. The 
United States De- 
partment ot 
is 





cultur 
HUT! with the 
Health Association 
» the relation between food and 
and mental development of 
children. The right food during the 
growing period will help children to de- 
velop straight, sturdy bodies and alert 
minds. 

Tuesday, May 5.—Before putting away 
winter garments for the summer be sure 
that they are perfectly cle as moths 
attack clean fabrics than 
dirty Stout paper bags made es- 
pecially f the purpose are fine for 
storing heavy coats. 


I'ednesday, 





uniting 
American 


MRS 
Child 
tention t 
the physical 


in calling at- 


an, 
are less apt to 
ones 


r 


May 6.—Perhaps the chil- 


dren will enjoy making a tiny rock gar- 
den, placing the rocks so as to give the 
effect of a miniature mountain scene. A 


of water will add much to 
»f it, and all sorts of trailing 
ay be grown 
May 7.—Try 


tiny stream 


the beauty 





plants m among the stones. 


Thursday, to plan your 











day’s work so as to have an hour for 

outdoor recreation each day, but if your 

muscles tired beyond the point of 

exercise, spend the time out on 

reading or napping 

, May 8&—A combination . of 

| brown and tan is fashionable for spring 

| dresses and may offer an opportunity to 

| combine two partially worn frocks into 
mnie ‘Ww one 

” May 9.—T ire 75 ice 

, m l r fact . 

yperating in N ( 1 mn It 

there is in your munity, ask 

yme of the influential people about the 

pos lity of starting There is no 

ret W to mar milk and 

cre 


if 


Sunday, May 10.—The art of living 
) 8 
is the art of never looking back on 
disagreeable things. 
Brine for Butter 
UT the butter in a compact mass into 


a well sterilized crock or I 
vessel and prepare the brine for presery 
ing it by salt in water, three 
pounds of salt to every gallon. Leave 
it for 24 hours. If an egg will float on 
it it is ready for use. Pour off the top 
very carefully, the sediment 
settles at the bottom would injure 


rceelair 
JOT LAIN 


boiling 


as wh 


butter. Pour the cold brine on the but 
ter until it is completely covered, and 
cover the crock with a muslin cloth 


The butter will remain good for a long 


Z 
time if kept well covered and in a cool 
place. 


Content on the Farm 


NE of the greatest mistakes that I 
have made since I became a farm- 
er’s wife was to look forward, daily, for 


the time to come when we could move 
back to the city. I lived in a good 
sized town until I married. I finally saw 
that country life would be interesting if 
I studied about it rightly. I sent f 


yr 


government bulletins on different sub- 
jects and I studied them and read The 
Progressive Farmer. I learned vy to 
handle poultry successfully, to grow pot 


plants, and to manage gardens of vege 


tables and flowers, how to fish 1 t 
and last but not least, I learned this 
The nearer you live to nature, the closer 
you walk with God. MRS 





DAD IN THE KITCHEN 
He Removes the Wall Paper 














“een. Mother sa that 4 
should take the old pay 
ni room wall. What do w 
?” Dad remarked as he i 
sat waiting for dinner 





AS 


a 


7 
= 






a Nach 


Gab Ss 





Ca —— 
— 


2425 


2121—Jiffy Dress.—Cut sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas 
ure. In the 36-inch size, 3 yards 
36-inch material with 4% yard 36-inch 


contrasting material, are required 





2305—Dress With Semi-fitted Bodice and 





Full Skirt—Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 338, 40, and 42 >hes bust meas- 
ure. In the 36-inch size 3% yards 
36-inch material e required 


Hot-iron Transfer Pattern 702 (blue 

or yellow), 15 cents extra 

2021—Girls’ Combination.—Cut 

4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years 

8-year size, 1% yards 
terial are required 


in sizes 2 


In the 


ma- 


36-inch 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preterred 


being sure to state number and 


nine picture dressmaking lessons. 
Department, The Progressive Farmer 













Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; sta 
Write your name 
size of pattern 

Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afterno 
and evening wear during the spring and summer 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. 





| 

2423—Attractive Sports Dress.—Cut n | 
sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. In the 36 1 
size, 3% yards 36-inch material wit! 
% yard 32-inch contrasting materia, 
are required 

1876—Girls’ Slip.—Cut in 
12, and 14 years. In the 8-ye 
1% yards 36-inch material are 
quired 

2428—Simple and Smart.—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 1 es 
bust measure. In the 36-inch size, 
2% yards 36-inch material 
yard 32-inch contrasting 
are required 


sizes 4, 6, 


ir s 


14 


materia, 





etamns 


and address plainly on your order shect, 


wanted 





It contains embroidery designs 
Address Patter 
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“Good idea,” said Dan. “How do you 


do it?” 

“Oh, easy,” Mr. Hines declared. “Some 
folks go over the wall paper with a 
whitewash brush and water and then 
pull the paper off, but it is easier and 

tter to go over it with a thin paste. 
You see, the idea is for the paper to 

ld the moisture as long as possible. 


We had better do one side of the room at 
time. We may have to go over the 
ame place twice if it dries too quickly 


and if there are several thicknesses of 
paper to loosen from the wall.” 
“That's quite a scheme,—to use paste 
stead of water,” said Dan with inter- 
Yes,” his father agreed, “the trick is 
never let one coat of paste dry before 
another is put on, should more than one 
be needed to soften the paper so it will 


come off big sheets.” 
“That’s easier,” Son, 


than using that old scr: 


MORE ABOUT CLOTHES 
The Stitched Fell 


NE of the sewing machine companies 
got out a book recently concerning 
short cuts in sewing. It is one of the 
simplest, most helpful booklets I have 


“and better 


per.” 


caida 
$alG 







































“yy” c 























Courtesy Eldona Oliver, A. & M. College, Va. 
TYPES OF FELLS 
b, French; c, hemmed fell; d, flannel. 


a, plain; 


seen for a long time, especially to one 
does any of her own sewing. I 
wish every one had it. I have several 
copies, and will be glad to lend one to 
each of you, if you care to ask for it, as 
far as they go. 

Part of the book describes the free use 


who 





of _ and familiarity with a sewing ma- 
chine and its attachments, and the use of 
fancy stitches, shirring and such, in 
dresses. One of the sections described 


and illustrated, is on the value of felling. 

Felling, I realize anew, promotes neat- 
and adds to the longevity of the 
garment by helping to keep bias seams 
from stretching and to strengthen the 
whole. It can add even to its beauty. 
Observe, if you will, the use made of 
fells on the best ready-to-wear garments, 
and get that look of style in part by imi- 
tating. 

There are four types of fells, the 
the French, the hemmed, and the 
flannel. Each, as a sewer can see, is for 
its own type of material and garment. 


ness 





[ THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 
Dyeing Brown Shoes 


GOT a bargain in shoes today,” a 
. neighbor said as he dropped in on 
is way from town. “They are too light 
a brown though. Anyone know how to 
darken brown shoes that are too light?” 
he asked. 


“Have the shoeblack in town stain 
~and then shine them for you,” said one. 








neatsfoot oil,” 


“Rub them well with 
someone else ventured. 

“If you have none of that, castor oil 
will do almost as well,” was the third 
piece of advice. 

Then Mrs. Phillips 
voice of experience and said, 
ll good methods but if you rub them 


the 
these 


spoke with 


“Ve s, 


are a 
with a solution of milk and ammonia 
and then polish them with a soft dry 
cloth, you will have the best method of 
all,’ 





TEENS AND TWENTIES | 


Good Motion Pictures I Have 
Seen 








OTH “Monsieur X” and “The Sea 
Hawk” are rich in tradition and his- 
tory and bring to us a glimpse of other 


days that heretofore we have only im- 
aginec d. Monsieur X is a picture of 
the French Revolution and all the cir- 
cumstances leading up to it. In this 


single story we learn more of the seeth- 


ing struggle, we see more clearly the 
why’s and wherefore’s of that terrible 
time than we can learn in history. The 


every detail of 
characters. It 


accurate in 
scenery and 


picture is 
costuming, 


makes us feel that we are turning the 
pages of French history. 

Then there is the Sea Hawk; true, 
it’s a story, but it ideally portrays the 
days when pirates sailed the Spanish 
Main. Those of us who will never 
have the benefit of travel can enjoy the 
picture of the wild Cornish coast, the 
scenes in the Orient and the marvel- 
ous fighting at sea. 

Both films are highly educational. 


There is nothing in them young people 
ould not see. Their production cost 

not only money but great effort. There 

are other pictures just as good but these 

two pictures stand out. I wish that 

every boy and girl could have the pleas- 

ure of seeing them. LOMA REDMAN. 
Butts County, Georgia. 


The Dewberry 


EWBERRY JELLY.—Six quarts dewberries, 

1 pint water. 

Wash berries, boil 15 minutes. Strain 
through cheesecloth and then through flannel 
jelly bag. Measure and for every cup of 
juice use % cup sugar. Place juice over 
heat, add sugar immediately and cook until 


a sheet will form on the side of spoon. If 
a thermometer is used, cook to 222 degrees 
F. Skim and pour immediately into hot 


sterilized glasses. 
Dewberry Jelly Stock.—When dewbherries 
are plentiful it is advisable to can jelly 
stock and make it into jelly as needed 
The stock will keep all winter and will re- 
lieve the housewife of the tedious work of 
jelly making during the hot summer months. 
Wash 6 quarts berries, add 1 pint water, and 
place over heat. Boil 15 minutes. Strain 
through cheesecloth, pour into quart 
adjust rubber and top and process 15 min 
utes. When ready to use. strain juice 
through flannel jelly bag, measure, and for 
every cup of juice use % cup sugar. Cook 
until jellying point is reached. 

Dewberry Jam.—Jam is 


jars, 


more easily made 





than preserves and there is always a ready 
market for it. Wash and weigh berries. 
For every pound of berries use % pound 
sugar. Put berries and sugar into preserving 
kettle with just enough water to prevent 
burning. Mash fruit with wooden spoon. 


Stir frequently and cook u til it is a smooth 
mass and will sheet from the side of spoon, 
222 degrees F. Pour immediately into hot 
sterilized jars. Seal and process 15 minutes. 
Dewberry Preserves.—Six pounds berries, 
4% pounds sugar, 14 cups berry juice. 


Make syrup of the sugar and juice, add 
berries and cook to 224 degrees F. or until 
fruit is transparent. Pack in jars and pro- 


cess 15 minutes. 


Bottled Dewberry Juice.—Twelve quarts 
berries, 2 quarts water. Put berries and 
water into a large preserving kettle, heat 


and crush. Cook yntil berries are soft, strain 
through double cheesecloth, pour into quart 
jars and to each jar add 4 level tablespoons 
sugar. Adjust rubber and top and process 
20 minutes. Store in cool place. When ready 
to serve dilute slightly and add crushed ice. 

Canned Dewberries.—Select firm berries. 
Place in a muslin sack and plunge into boil- 
ing water one minute. This is called blanch- 
ing and will soften the berries and prevent 
them from rising to the top of jar as almost 
twice as many can be put into the jar if 
this method is followed. Fill sterilized glass 
jars quite full. Cover the berries with a 
syrup made of 2 quarts water and 1. cup 
sugar. If desired, more sugar may be added. 
Adjust tops and process 13 minutes. Seal 
tightly and store in cool place. 

MRS. CORNELIA MORRIS. 
North Carolina Home Demonstration Work. 




















F MESSAGE FOR MOTHERS 











the Twig Is Bent”’ 


NLESS you’ve kept up with the most 

recent reports of health experts you 

can’t realize how many things affect- 

ing your health in middle age and 
old age are directly traced to deficient food 
nutrition in childhood. 


ARENTS who realize the importance of 

such facts serve their children foods 
which contain genuinely nutritious ele- 
ments. For instance, when you serve them 
delicious Karo their bodies are supplied en- 
ergy and strength by the energizing ele- 
ment, Dextrose, a high percentage of which 
Karo contains. Dextrose forms the fuel of 
the body, and is essential to rugged health. 


HERE are three kinds of Karo — Blue, 
| Red and Orange Labels—the nutritive 
value and digestibility of all three are prac- 
tically equal. 





Karo Syrup Twice a Day 
Strengthens Children In Work and Play 














An Opportunity! 


Get This Beautiful Aluminum fl 4 
Pitcher —Worth $1.00, for 40c and 5 

Labels 

Buy 5 cans of Karo from your grocer, send 
labels to address below with 40c and you 
| receive the Syrup Pitcher by parcel 
pos 

Advertising Dept., Corn Products Refining 


Company 
17 Battery Place 
New York City 














Ad 


- NEXT WEEK 


Putin a New Set 
| YS Champions 


We make Champion Spark 
Plugs the very best we possibly 
can. Champions are so goo 
today that we would be fully 
justified, and entirely truthful, 
if we should advertise them as 
everlasting. 





























But, we would be doing the motorist an in- 
justice if we did not advise him to change 
his spark plugs at least once each year. 


For the car owner would suffer a distinct 
loss by using even Champion Spark Plugs 
for more than 8,000 miles. 


Next week, more than 95,000 equipment 
dealers will assist the swing toward greater 
economy with a special Champion Spark 
Plug week. 





Begin now, with a new set of Champions, 
to give your engine a real chance to deliver 
its full power, pick-up and efficiency. With 


Champion X is 
the standard 
spark plug for 
Ford Cars and ~ 
Trucks and a mew set of Champions, you see all the 
“ordson 4 rac- e e 

tors difference in the world. 


The seven Champion types provide a correctly designed spark plug for every 
engine. Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box for all other cars, 73 
cents, (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents). Champions are fully guaranteed. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd, Windsor, Ontario 








HAMPION 











Dependable for Eveny Engine 


Danville Military Institute 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Presbyterian school for boys, located in healthful Piedmont 
section of Virginia, about 14 mile from Danville. Home life and 
Christian environment. Thorough preparation for university or 
college. Sane athletics. Mulitary system. Moderate cost. 













Write for Catalog. 











COL. W. M. KEMPER, Superintendent. 



















































SAMPSON 


WIND MILLS }$ 
and Towers {| 
Saves time and labor. Keeps 
the household aud live stock 
supplied with water. Write 
today for details and prices, 
Sydnor Pump and Well 
Co., Richmond, Va. 


Pumps, Engines. Saw Mills, 1S | 
Wind Milis, Radiolas, Etc 


| DON’T MISS| 
PY A COPY [— 


RENEW YOUR 








SUBSCRIPTION NOW 























WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELI- 
ABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the sub- 
scriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,"’ and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us 
within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 






one advertiser), if such loss results from ary fraudulent mis- 
representation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 





their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 


ing of real estate, because 
y OF en 
t 







investigate land before 
purchasing. 
























The Progressive Farmer 





Address letters to "Uncle P 


“care of 








Sammy Learns About Bum- 
blebees 


EAR Boy , and Girls 


“There goes a bumblebee! Kill 
him,” shouted Sammy as he and Mr. 
Bond were going across the meadow 
one afternoon. 

“Sammy, you wouldn’t want to kill 
the bumblebee if you knew how bene- 
ficial they are to the farmers,” Mr. Bond 
explained. “Bumblebees are the chief 
pollen-carriers for most of our wild 
flowers as well as for the clovers and 
other plants. In fact, the red clover 
does not produce seed enough to be 
profitable unless there are bumblebees 
to pollinate its blossoms. You know we 
learned at school that pollen is a sub- 
stance in the flower of the plant. And 
in a good many plants this pollen has 
to be carried from one plant to another 
before they will grow. Your father 
wouldn’t have that nice field of red 
clover if it were not for the bumble- 
bees.” 

Sammy was surprised to hear this. 
“Where do the bumblebees spend the 


winter?” he asked 

“Bumblebe 

nests in the grour 

“Strange to only 
, 


mother bumblebee is strong enough to 


*5 spend the winter in their 
1," Mr. Bond answered. 
the yr 


say, queen 


stand the cold 
weather. All the 
others die. Early 
in the spring the 
mother bumblebee 
leaves her winter 


home and starts 
out to find a pla 
to make a1 y nest 
in which some ne 


bumblebees may b 

raised. The moth 

bumblebee usually 
! ~+ 


Selects som cozy 
' 


place in the ground 


abandoned cradles and swaddling clothes 


of the young bee grubs.’ 








“Gee, but the bumblebees are more i 
teresting than I th mucht | 
kill any more of them,” said 
he and Mr. Bond climbed over the ce 
to get out of the meadow 

UNCLE P. F. 


Club Work Helps in Many 
ays 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


g AST year I J yined the cott 
I made 


m club and 


the peanut club a bale of 
cotton weighing 460 pounds on my acre 
and half a ton of peanuts on another 


acre. Club work helps boys in more ways 


than one. They learn how to farm, learn 
the value of money, and meet people they 
would not meet if they were not club 
members. I won a trip to the South- 


eastern Fair in 1924. It was a pleasure, 
as well as being worth a great deal to 
me in other ways. 

I am going to school at. Norman In- 











buyers should personally 











What I made 
from club work in 1924 will nearly pay 
my expenses this year. 

COLEY YOUNG 


Colquitt County, Ga 


stitute, Norman Park, Ga. 


Note —This letter the 
1 from club work clearly, 
convincingly, without wasting a word. It 
will be worth while for boys and girls 
who are not club members, and for many 

to read Coley’s points several 
times very slowly and thoughtfully 


Editor's 


ben fits 


States 





rece 


who are, 
If 
you cannot think of any reason for stay- 
ing out of club work as good as Coley’'s 
four reasons for joining, why not become 
a club member right away? 


Beautifying the Yard 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 





ENJOY beautifying the house and 

yard. We have a peach, apple, and 
plum orchard on the back and at one 
side of our house. There is one row of 
grapevines outside the yard f that I 
planted myself. Inside the > I have 
several kinds of shrubs—cannas and tal 
growing pet als and annuals. In the 
front yard I have mostly low-growing 
perennials and annuals. I have my flow 
ers in beds four or five feet square with 
walks between them. We have been here 
just three years, but my flowers, 


trees, and grapevines are doing fine 

Some of my b 
flowers and _ pot 
plants froze last 
winter, but I still 
have some left. I 
am going to | 


\ ash some 


a id get plat pape 
and paint 

bi ds, il 

flies and pu l 
the buckets 
flowers wil t 
pretty a long tim 
if I am careful in 


for the nest. Then watering tl 
she gathers from I raise chickens 
the flowers a whole work in the gard 
lot of pollen and and d i | 
nectar vhich she work in 
mixes into a kind | can « 
ot ‘bee brea hy ( het, 1 
Then she lays her MEET HOWARD PATTERSON AND and make pr 
a in the tread JOEL ISLEY iain mash ‘tin nten 
eggs in the bread boxes and baskets 
hen the ’ Competing with over 60 ys fro sixty . ewe 
and when the young cols, Howard and Joel, of the Friendship Of colored pape 
bees hatch the y High School, Alamance County, North Caro- wisihyou ¢ 
have bread to lina, won first place in the crops judging con- seen som 
_ : st at the North Carolina State Fair last fall reine : ' 
feed on. After big tomatoe ist 
the young bees have eaten for some time, year. They were beauties 
they spin 4 cocoon around themselve and ETHEL COPELA) 
after awhile they come out of this co- DeKalb ( ao) 
1 ° neta , ena i 
coon in the form of bumblebees abou 
° . e ’ lito ‘ J I y 
half the size of the mother. Edi —EL1} , 
0a ss ee anleneilinn eit: thb te ots nd 
“You know many boys are fond cgi , 
bumblebee honey. But loubt 1 ’ Pa. Ee Te. Peenree 
would be so anxious to eat it if the) ‘ 
, ~uar 1 + hii ne tare ! - > - 
knew that this honey was stored in t Fy ank and His Dogs 


| LOVE my dogs, and they certainly 
know how to catch rabbits. TI 
i ' 


n the front yard and watch for me to 
come from school every day, I 


every 
romp. I have a lot of tun 


tt 


we have a 


let me 


1 
a sptet 


Spe I ch 
We hi: 
with a civic league, 


also tu 


about ours. ive 
high school 
league and literary society, 
a tennis court 
work and Is tt 
- citizens. 

I am 2 codp farmer. I help with al 
the farm work but like plow ing best 


ketball teams and 


school is doing a great 


ing us to become better 


all. I raise a cow every year. 1T ist 
ne I bought as a calf for $25 a: 1 
for $65 just before being fresh t st 
time. FRANK S. MYLU 
Lunenburg County, Va 
Editor’s Note.—We know Frank gets 


a lot of fun out of frolicking and hunting 
with his dogs. What would a boy do 
without a dog for a chum? 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 








Se eae 


Things to Do and Not to Do 
in May 


ON’T tell the family and everybody 

you see how badly you feel. If you 
are sick, go to bed and send for the 
doctor. 

Have the dentist 
look over the chil- 
dren’s teeth—a good 
idea for the grown- 
ups, too. 

If one of your chil- 
has poor eye- 
that it is 
properly fitted with 
glasses by a first- 
class specialist ; 
trust no one else for such an important 
job. 


Be sure to immediately wash out all 
cuts and abrasions of the skin and apply 
tincture of iodine on them. If the thing 
you have been wounded with has been 
where it could be contaminated with 
manure, see a doctor, for there is danger 
of tetanus. In the droppings of animals 
tetanus germs are most often found. 
There is a serum that is used to prevent 
tetanus. If in doubt, see a doctor. 


dren 
sight, see 
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eye 


Don’t spend your good money for ad- 
vertised medicines. They are not only of 
no value but positively dangerous. If 
your doctor cannot help you, you most 
certainly cannot be helped by some ad- 
vertised cure, the principal ingredient of 
which is usually some form of opiate or 
very low grade of alcohol. 


During the summer months of June, 
July, and August, a disease called “sum- 
mer complaint” is very prevalent among 
infants, especially bottle-fed infants, and 
is caused by dirty milk and water. Be 
sure that you have clean milk and clean 
water for the bottle-fed baby. Boil all | 
water given to a baby during its first | 
year of life, be it breast fed or bottle fed. 


When you go on automobile trips, tak- 
ing your dinner along, be sure that you 
drink only pure water. - Better take a 
With the increase 
in our population, springs are often dan- 
gerous, being so situated as to catch the 
surface after rains. Many 
happy families have come down with 
typhoid fever after a day’s outing, be- 
of impure drinking water. Be 
sure to clean up after you have picnicked 
—don’t leave etc., scattered 
around. You owe that much to the one 
who owns the land, for the privilege of 
using it. 


jug of water along. 


water 


big 


cause 


papers, 


Have windows and porches screened. 
Flies carry typhoid fever and bowel dis- 
eases, and the mosquitoes carry malaria. 
Be sure that your screens are tight 
enough to keep out these pests if you 
want to live happy and healthy. 


Look out for standing water. Enough 
mosquitoes can hatch out in one tin can 
of water to annoy a whole family. 


Now is the time to fix up the privy— 
make it fly-proof. Send to your state 
board of health in your capitol city for 
directions for building fly-proof privy. 


Walking is called the universal exer- 
cise. Be sure that your shoes fit per- 
fectly so that your walking exercise will 
be a real pleasure. Nothing wears and 
tears the nerves like painful feet. Shoes 
should be large enough and long enough 
8o that the big toe is not deflected from 
Meyers line. Meyers line is a straight 
line drawn through the heel to the tip 


of the big toe. This line should b 
Straight through center of heel and 
through center of big toe. If the big 


toe is kept in this position, you will not 
have bunions. A short shoe causes the 
big toe to deflect from this line. Beware 
f high heels. See that the inside of the 





shoe is on a straight line. 


(17) SaF* 


Cyanamid 
gives greater fertilizer value 


Three hundred and seven pounds more seed cotton on an acre grown 
with Cyanamid-made fertilizer! There is a convincing reason why 
Mr. Davis reports a bigger crop in this test—why many other planters, 
working under differing conditions in several states, invariably had 
similar results. 


And this is the reason—the plant food value of a fertilizer mixed with 
Aero Brand Cyanamid is equal to the value of tankage, dried blood, or 
manure. Both contain the same form of urea—the same organic nitrogen! 


“There wasn’t a lump!” says Mr. Davis. Cyanamid-made fertilizers are free-driling 
and easy to handle. They do not clog the 
drill, Their economy and crop-growing 
value has won thousands of American 
farmers, who have used over 15,000,000 
tons of Cyanamid-made fertilizers. Specify 
Aero Brand. 












Cyanamid is made by 


American Cyanamid Co. 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Authorities recommend 1 pound Colonial Special Farmer’s 
Salt to each 100 pounds of dry feed—and another supply 
always within reach of the animals. Colonial Special Farmer’s 
Salt dissolves instantly—does not burden digestion. Will not 
sift out. Animals get enough without causing sore tongues. 
Makes hay more palatable; cuts fire danger. 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO., Dept.21, AKRON, O. 


Boston suffalo Atlanta Pittsburgh 


Special Farmers & alt 


“There’s a Colonial Salt for every purpose” 





The bags make 
good toweling 


Insect Powderisa most effective insecticide 
Bee Brand isthe most effective powder. It 
won't stain;it willnot harmchildren, animals 
or plants. Kills Flies, Fleas, Mosquitoes, 
Roaches, Water Bugs, Bed Bugs, Moths,Lice 
on Fowl and many other House and Garden 
Insects, Household sizes, 10c and 25c; other 


sizes, 50c and $1.00, at your druggist or grocer. 
Write for special Poultry Lice Circular,also 
free booklet—a complete guide for killing 
house and garden insects. 


McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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OUTH CAROLINA'S feelin’ mighty grandsire on her sire’s side was a son 
proud—and who can blame her? of old Blue Fox's Eminent Chromo, 
. . a granddaughter of Fer 
She has produced the first cow m Her dam was a 8 d laughter rern 

St. Saviour, who in turn was a son 


the South to make 1,000 pounds of butter. °' >! , see 
Golden Fern’s Lad. The blood of 


—Blue Fox’s Eminent Chromo, that ° ae ae f 

grand old cow now owned by W. S. Golden Fern’s | * Oxford Lass B ue 
Glenn, Spartanburg, S. C. Last Novem- Belle, The Ow Fontaine b and Uld 
ber, Belle de Sarah, owned by Fred H. Eminent are combined in t veils Ol 
Young, Florence County, S. C., finished 


a record of over 858.10 pounds of but 


terfat (1,072.62 pounds butter). Pictures 
and stories of these two cows have re 
cently appeared in The Progressive 
Farmer. 


And now Sensation’s Mikado’s Millie 
appears upon the scene—and she cet 
tainly has made “grand debut.’ 

Millie 
y) 


2 years and 9 months. She 


began her test at the age of 
complet ~d 


her record on April 10, 1925, having 
produced 13,303 pounds of milk and 
850.81 pounds of butterfat. Besides 


many others, this great record gives her 
the following outstanding honors: 

1. World’s champion senior two-year-old 
Jersey for butterfat production. .(The first 
world’s record made in the South.) 

2, The American Jersey Cattle Club Meda 
of Merit, the highest award offered by t 


club. (This medal is given to a cow that 
produces 850 pounds or over of butterfat and 
drops a living calf within 16 months of t 


date of the previous freshening.) 

3. A silver medal 

This world’s record can probably be 
attributed to three outstanding reasons, 
and in each one there is a vital 
for every dairyman 
breeder : 


lesson 
and SENSATION’S MIKADO’S 
an COW 


She is the new world’s champion two- 


MILLII 


Southern 


1. Blood lines and individuality, ung, Florence 
2. Care and feeding. the new world’s champion. 


advantages in the South 
milk production 
Millie is a line 
cow. Her 


3. Natural 
for high and profitable 
Mikado’s 

Fern’s Lad 


Millie’s tine showing 
is due to the care she received. She 
was never “off feed” once in the entire 
365 days during her test. She was al- 


Much credit for 


Sensation’s 
bred Golden 


Sensation’s Mikado’s Millie Was Born, 


The Progressive Farmer 


World’s Champion for South Carolina 


Bred, and Raised in the Palmetto State 


always 


was evidenced 


the tact that she was 


hungry at feeding time 


For the 365 days on official test she 
averaged 36.4 pounds of milk daily (4.25 
gallons), her best day being 48 pounds 


568901—F I RST 


PRODUCED IN 
year 





WORLD'S 
THE SOUTH 
old Je trsey and is 


CHAMPION 


pwned by Fred H. 


Cour Ss. 


She averaged 2.33 pounds of butterfat 
or approximately 2.73 pounds of butter 
per day for the entire year. 

Millie was milked three times a day 
for the entire period. Her monthly 


follows: 


Milk Fat Butt it 
Lbs. per cent Lb 


was is 


production 


April, 1924 (29 days).. 870 5.47 1 
May . + 1,333 5.60 
June .. 1,228 5.79 7 
if, MPETe 232 5.49 63.7 
August . : A 1,226 5.528 63.4 
September ... 1,199 6.40 7 
October ...... 1,196 6.78 . ) 
November .. ver 918 6.55 
December ......000. 13 7.17 
January, 1925 ... 2) 7.52 
February ... .- 885 7.5) 
BEE | pa¥asetaaieens 1,033 7.62 7 
April, 1925 (10 days) 359 7.62 7 36 
t Avemee 13,303 16.39) 850.8 


first six months, 
pounds each 


for the 
mixture of 300 


She was fed, 
a grain 


corn and cob meal, crushed oats, wheat 
bran, gluten bran, linseed oil meal, cot- 
tonseed meal, and ground velvet beans. 


She received 15 pounds of this mixture 
daily for the first four months, 
which she gradually raised to 18 
pounds of grain daily. For the last six 
months a commercial dairy feed was 
added to the mixture. A minera 
mixture was fed with her grain ratior 
The latter was always soaked before 
feeding. During the last two month 
of her test, after it became apparent that 
she was making a world’s record, her 
grain was ‘increased to 20 pounds pe 
day. 


arter 


was 


grain 


Besides the grain mixture she was fed 
three pounds of beet pulp daily during 
the test period. She received no silage 
at any time. For roughage she had free 
access to a good lespedeza and carpet 
grass pasture and good peavine and al- 


falfa hay at will. The approximate 
cost of the total feed consumed was 
$225. Mr. Young is selling butter in 


Florence at 60 cents per pound and at 
this rate Millie produced $600 worta. 


B. W. KILGORE, Jr 










Racine” Has Been Known 


as a Good Thresher 


It Meets Every 
Southern Threshing Requirement 


Thresher, with its special equipment for threshing peanuts, 
; Southern threshing 
10 have made a close 


The “New Racine” 
velvet beans, peas and other Southern crops, ideally meet 
requirements. It has been designed to do so by men wl 
study of Southern threshing problems. 

Every part of the “New Racine” which, in 
efficiency and long life in threshing Southern 
attention by the designers of the “New Racine” 
een in the forward end of the 


with its 
special 


way, has to do 
has been given 


any 
crops, 


The special sand ser grain pan, removes 85% ot 


the sand and grit, thereby assuring the maximum volume of clean hay and 
the elimination of excessive wear in the “New Racine’s” large oversize 
bearings. 

Every other part of the “New Racine” is built equally as serviceable. 
Cylinder, concave, four-part metal straw rack, and all other parts, assures 
you that the “New Racine” is a highly efficient light-running economical 
thresher. 

The “New Racine” is built in two sizes—the 20x32, Fordson size, and the 


24x 40 for those who desire larger capacity. Write for information regarding 


the size best suited to your needs. 


Belle City Manufacturing Company 
Manufacturers of Belle City Silo Fillers and the Johnson Trackpull. 
Racine Dept. OCS5 Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


nemnemionntl 
a emmneiall 




































Long Term Farm Loans 

















Cost Held Low 


| 
| 
Interest Payable Annually — November Ist. 
No Principal Payments Required. | 


Borrower May Pay Loan Off Any Interest Date 
if Desired. 


Prompt Inspections—We Close Loans Quickly. 





































To Save Time and Delay, See Our Nearest | 
Correspondent. | 
i 
i £ NEWTON... ...<:..:. Rein B.C. CHERRY... is. 85%: Gastonia | 
D. L. RAYMER.......... Statesville GRISWOLD INS. & REALTY ~~ jf 
W. B. G pig h Neckties Newton CO. ses seeeeee reer eee ee es Durham jf 
SALISBURY INS. & CLIFFORD & TOWNSEND, Dunn | 
REAL TY CO. Peepers Salisbury OATES & HERRING... Fayetteville | 
H. H. BARKER.......... cS Sy ee Clinton | 
MT. AIRY INS. & REALTY F. C. HARDING......... Greenville | 
CO, cece eceee cence eeees Mt. Airy L. V. MORRILL......... Snow Hill | 
P. V. CRITCHER........ Lexington CRITCHER & CRITCHER | 
O. E. MENDENHALL..High Point —.......-..0 see eee eees Williamston 
L. @ 4ROGBR... haan Asheboro GEO. C. GREEN........... Weldon | 
we ae See Monroe WILSON B. PUGH........ Jackson 
W. R. JONES.......... Rockingham LEON T. VAUGHN...... Nashville | 
THIES SMITH REALTY sy ae Wilson 
CO... cece ee eee eeeee es Charlotte LEON G. STEVENS.....Smithfield 
CX SDN 0. creas Winston-Salem A M. N( BLES..........Smithf eld 
DAMERON & RHOADES | ee er... ee Goldsboro 
EES eee re eee Burlington WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 
WE CARER BON cere ois hic ocbivcs ciksses Sanford 
ELY ri 4 3 enna Kinston 


Raleigh Banking & Trust Co. 


Cc. P. GRANTHAM, Manager 





RALEIGH, N. C. 











































| Soja Beans are one of the easiest crops | 


























to grow and harvest and will stand 
| drought and excessive rainfall. They |f/ 
make enormous yield of most nutri | 
|} tious hay which is unsurpassed for |} 
| feeding purposes. 
In addition, Soja Beans are a splendid j}| 
soil improver, doing equally well on |R 
light and heavy soils. 

Wood’s Crop Special 
Containing timely information on 
planting and prices of 

} 
| SUDAN GRASS | 
TENNESSEE MILLET | 
| SORGHUM | 
and other seasonable seed mailed free |}! 
| on request. | 
| T. W. WOOD & SONS | 
| Seedsmen Since 1878, 

il] 30 S. 14th St., RICHMOND, VA. | 





SPECIAL 

Men’s Washable 
Summer 
Suit 


hon 30 
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The Progressive Farmer 
is the Standard Farm 
Paper of the South 


Here is the complete list of “‘Stan- 
dard Farm Papers” in the United 
States: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMAN 


THE FARMER 
THE FARMER’S WIFE 
BREEDERS’ GAZETTE 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
NEBRASKA FARMER 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 
PRAIRIE FARMER 
WALLACE’S FARMER 
WISC. AGRICULTURIST 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
“Edited by Men Who Know” 
If Interested in any of these 
publications address: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Wallace C. Richardeon. In 
95 Madison ‘avenue, 
Guates Farm Pap 
109 Transportation ‘Bide. Chicago, tlt. 















New York. 




















PRECISELY 


Aunt—“Can you explain wireless telegraphy 
to me, Arthur?” 


Arthur—“Well, if you had a very long dog, 
reaching from Chicago to Kansas City, and 
you trod on its tail in Chicago, it would bark 
in Kansas City. That’s telegraphy; and wire- 

$8 is precisely the same only without the 

-"’—Kansas Farmer. 


a 








were on 
| 


ICHIIs 


DID AS SHE WAS TOLD 

“Now remember, Mary,” the teacher 
just before the school exercises, “if you for- 
get some of the words when you are sing 
ing your song, don’t stop. Keep right on. 
Say tum-tum-tummy-tum, or something like 
that, amd the words will come back to you 
and nobody will know the difference. Now 
don’t forget.” 

On exhibition day little Mary electrified her 
audience with 

«  , . and she wears a wreath of roses 

Around her tummy-tum-tum.” 
Home Journal. 








said 


—Ladies’ 
TERRIBLE 


“During the 
island, my wife 
white face. That was mine.” 
Mrs. Guild: “How she must have suffered.” 
—Sydney Bulletin. 


RIGHT UP-TO-DATE 


A man was spending a night at a hotel in 
a small Southern town, and when going to his 
room for the night he told the porter that 
he wanted to be called early in the morning 

“Say, boss,” replied the porter, “I reckon 
yo’ 
ventions. When yo’ wants to be called in 
de mawnin’ all yo’ has to do is to press de 
button at de head of yo’ bed. Den we comes 


three years we 
saw only one 


Missionary: 
the 


up an’ calls yo’.”—Everybody’s. 

. VARIETY 

Lady (to grocer)—“‘I want to buy some 
lard.” 


Grocer—“Pail?” 
Lady—“I didn’t know you could get it in 
two shades.”—The Widow. 
JUST COULDN’T MAKE IT 


“Roy ” 
equally colored porter at the station, 


said the old colored mammy to the 
“where 


does yo’ git yo’ ticket?” 

“You gits it in there, mammy,” said the 
porter, pointing toward the ticket office, 
“through dat pigeonhole.” 

“Nigger, whut does you think I is? I 
can’t git through dat little hole! I ain’t no 
Pigeon!” 

CERTAINLY! 
Client: “I want to find out if I have grounds 


for divorce?” 
Attorney: “Are you married?” 


Client: “Of course I am.” 

Attorney: “You have.”—Missouri Pacific. 
PAGE THE GOAT 

Willie: “Pa sent me for a piece of rope 

like this.” 

Hardware Dealer: “How much does he 

want?” 

Willie: “Just enough to reach from the 


goat to the fence.”—Commerce and Finance. 


TEACHER NEEDED TEACHING 


ain’t familiar wid dese heah modern in- | 


See 


a De Laval 


rt <3 





Superiority 







as 
Evident 




























Let it prove 

how much 

cream it will 

Save 
in your old 
Separator as 
Partial 
Payment 


F course everyone who buys a cream separator 
wants the best; no one would deliberately buy 
a separator which would not skim clean or 

one which would skim clean for but a short time. 

If there is any question in your mind about which 
cream separator is the best, it is an easy thing to 
settle. Just compare a De Laval side-by-side with 
any other machine you may have in mind. That is 
enough for most people—the superiority of the De 

Laval is clearly apparent. 

But if merely seein does not satisfy you, go a 
step farther and try them in actual use. Not one 
person out of a hundred who does this ever fails to 
choose the De Laval. 

After you have convinced yourself that the De 
Laval is the best, and you know how much more 
cream it will save, trade in 4 old separator as 
pectin! payment on a new De Laval. See your De 

aval Agent or write our nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 











OUR OWN PROGRESSIVE FARMER CROSSWORD PUZZLE 








By Laurie M. 

















Second Prize 


Stewart, Wilkes County, N. C. 





Across 





























ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
I ain’ stud’m’ ’bout whut folks sayes; 
half de lies dey tells on me ain’ so, no- 












































1 
2 
3 
4. Preposition mean- 
5 
6 


© 





how! 








ing on account of. 
. And (Latin). 
. Used for smooth- 


ing soil. 


8. To carry. 


. To place. 
1. Nickname for the 
President. 


13. A measure 


(Abbr. - 


14. A cro 
16. A P. 


re ‘editor. 


—s — " ote 


~~ ae tome _ 



































7. A part of the 


. Small wagon, 

. To fondle. 

. A food. 

2. Shrill cry. 

. Headgear. 

. Consume. 

. A title of respect 


. Physician’s title 
bbr.). 






































ae ] a 3 iby 
Teacher—“Willie, can you tell me how ° 1. ‘The farm women’s 
matches are made?” helper. 
Willie—“No, ma’am; but I don’t blame you 7 "2 4. To give nourish- 
for wanting to find out.” , ment. 
Teacher—‘“Why, what do you mean?” u yen 
Willie—“Mother says you have been try- , J : . 
ing to make one for years.’’—Prairie Farmer. ind ad /2 43 ad si abbr). a 
12. A sweet food. 
TG 1b 73 7 14, Word for mother. 
HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 13. A. color. 
17. Light hearted. 
yright, 1925, 18. Do t animal 
By J, P. ALLEY—sehBdicate, tne 9 20 ry mr Ge dete 
‘ 19. A cover. 
- 21. Part of the body. 
4 2 22. Large vessel used 
A GOOD MENNY WHUT . a pokes 
”“ 4 23. A boy. 
DEY CALLS PROMNENT Ss oY} 2) 24. A piece of house- 
2+ hold furniture. 
FOLKS AIN’ NOTHIN’ BUT 26. An example of in- 
. “PR dustry. 
JES’. ON ‘NADIN’“® 23 2 30 3) 32 28. To preserve. 
e FOLKs!! 9. noes agricultur- 
31. To assert. 
33 3% 3s 36 33. Preposition. 
34. A fence. 
%6. Prefix meaning 
37 38 a? again. 
37. To tangle. 
38, A rod used in 
40 4/ driving cattle. 
40. A small pie. 
41, A pitfall. 
LAST WEEK’S 
PUZZLE 
Down 18. Skins 
. To seck. 20. Word for father. 
. Preposition. 21. A kind of loam, 
. It is (Abbr.). 4. A night animal. 
25. Seed vessel. 


eae 


(Abbr.). 


eh eee “* sc ctetieanaaeidadedied . mand ~ 
as ecnese a re nn eee - “ oe . 




























































Virginia Farm News 


“DREPARE to come back this year 

for a short course that will be fully 
up to the standard,” and “Save up the 
pennies and plan to spend the first week 
of August in Blacksburg’’—such is the 
excellent advice given the boys and girls, 
members of the 4-H clubs of Virgmia, 
by the extension service. This meeting 
was attended last year by about 800 
young Virginia farmers from all parts 
of the state and this year’s attendance 
should reach 1,000. 


* * 


While Virginia is going through the 
throes of its annual bovine tuberculosis 
eradication campaign, which is waged 
each spring as long as the state indem- 
nity funds hold out, and reports are 
coming in which show that in some 
sections where more than 2,000 ani- 
mals were tested more than 1,000 re- 
acted, there comes the reassuring mes- 
sage from the Peninsula Dairymen’s 
Association that in its annual test of 
575 amimals there was not a reactor. 
Though this association is but four years 
old, every herd in the section which 
it embraces is included in the organi- 
zation. During the existence of the 
association it has doubled the industry 
in its area and made great improve- 
ments in the equipment of the dairies 
and _ stock. 

** * 


“Orange County leads the state in the 
number of Jersey herds, amd it has the 
best individual Jerseys,” is the challenge 
issued by the Orange Jersey Cattle 
Breeders in announcing an active cam- 
paign in behalf of the county and breed. 
It is planned to send a county herd to 
the State Fair and to hold a sale of 
purebred Jerseys in the county. The 


real goal is declared to be the estab- 
lishment of a reputation for Orange 
County as a place where anyone in the 
market for Jerseys can expect, and de- 
pend upon getting, only animals of real 
merit backed up by good production. 


How Far Are Plant Growers 
Liable 


WEET potatoes are very liable to sev- 

eral different kinds of rot. An effort 
is being made in most Southern states to 
check the spread of these 
Therefore, those who grow and ship 
sweet potato plants are required to have 
three inspections made of the potatoes, 
in order to secure the state entomolo- 
gist’s certificate to the effect that the 
plants are free of disease. The first in- 
spection takes place while the potatoes 
are growing in the field; the second is 
given while the potatoes are in storage 
during winter; and the third is given 
after the potatoes are bedded and the 
plants coming up. 

By giving these three inspections, the 
technically trained entomologists are usu- 
ally able to determine whether or not the 
potato plants are free of disease. Those 
growers whose potatoes pass these three 
inspections are supplied with a tag from 
the state entomologist to the effect that 
the plants have been found free of 
disease. 


diseases. 


Last year a few of our subscribers 
bought some of these inspected potato 
plants from some of our advertisers, and 
after the plants were set in the field, rot 
developed. Some of these folks com- 
plained to The Progressive Farmer and 
asked that the advertiser be forced to 
return the purchase price of the plants. 

The rot of potatoes is found in the 


soil in a great many fields and it often 
happens that healthy plants set in fields 
infected with the rot 
Therefore, it is mani- 


spores are soon 
badly diseased. 
festly unfair to expect the plant grower 
to guarantee his plants to remain free 
of disease after they are set in the field, 
unless the grower does his part by setting 
these disease-free plants in soil that is 
free of disease. 

The Progressive Farmer, therefore, 
wishes to go on record that it cannot go 
back of the state entomologist’s certifi- 
cate of freedom from disease in a case 
of this kind. If the advertiser ships dis- 
ease-free plants as shown by the inspec- 
tion tag and delivers them to the pur- 
chaser in good healthy condition, then he 
has performed his part of the contract, 
and The Progressive Farmer will not 
consider a claim beyond this. 


“Signing Up’’ 100,000 Bags 
of Peanuts 


“TyO YOU want an association?” is 
the question being asked every 
member of the Peanut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of Virginia and North Carolina 
by the board of directors of the organi- 
zation. They declare that a minimum 
of 100,000 bags pledged to the associa- 
tion on a signed legal agreement is 
necessary for the operation of the or- 
ganization the coming season. 


“Progress we have made so far is 
distinctly encouraging because we are 
getting a good many members back in 
line who did not deliver in 1923 or 1924,” 
declares W. Rives Worsham, general 
manager of the association at Norfolk. 

The new agreement “does not in any 
way disturb the present contract that each 
member has signed,” it is declared by 


The Progressive Farmer 


| Carolinas-Virginia News and Hints 


the board of directors. The new con- 

tract or agreement will be enforced 
Arangements have also been made for 

the pledging of peanuts to the associa- 


tion by non-members of the organiza- 
tion. Members of the association, on 
the other hand, who wish to withdraw 
may do so by the surrender of certain 
holdings in the association provided their 
release is approved by the board of di- 
rectors. 


HOW DO YOU SAY IT> 


Common Errors in English and 
How to Avoid Them 


By C. N. LURIE 
Copyright by The Wheeler Syndicate, Inc 











é A] ee 
Character” and “‘Reputa- 
e 7” 
tion 
VOID the common error of con found- 
ing these two words, for there is a 
clear and sharp distinction in their mean- 
ings. Your character is what you are, 
in moral nature, your abilities, etc.; your 
reputation is what your friends, your 
neighbors, the world, think of you. Your 
reputation may be ruined by a false accu- 
sation, but your character cannot be in- 
jured by anyone but yourself. 

Abbott says: “Character is what a per- 
son 1s; reputation is what he ts supposed 
to be. Character is m himself, reputa- 
tion is in the minds of others. Charac- 
ter is injured by temptations and. wrong- 
doings; reputation by slanders and libels. 
Character endures through defamation in 
every form, but perishes where there is 
a voluntary transgression; reputation 
may last through numerous transgres- 
sions, but be destroyed by a single, and 
even an unfounded, accusation or asper- 
sion.” 
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Goodyear HEAVY DUTY Cord 
Tires, for passenger cars, buses 
and trucks, are available from 
Goodyear Dealers in the fol- 
lowing sizes: 


30x3% (Cl) 34x4% (S.S.) 
32x4 (S.S.) 30x5 “ 
33xn4a * 33x5 
32x4% " 34x5 “ 
35x5(S.S.) 


For those who desire balloon 
tires Goodyear makes a com- 
plete line, including the HEAVY 
DUTY typein certain sizes. 


OUGH, hard go- 
ing—that’s where 
the new Goodyear 


Tire shines! 


stamina is desirable. 














HEAVY DUTY Cord 
It’s built for 
that kind of work. The 
tougher, heavier carcass is 
made of SUPERTWIST; the thicker tread is a 
deep-cut full All-Weather; even the sturdy side- 
walls are reinforced against rut-wear. If you 
drive a big car, or travel a punishing road, this is 
the tire for you. Costs a little more, but worth 
it by a long margin, in any service where extra 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 














Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Enc. 



















steel. 








“A Peach of a File!’ 


Tuars the opinion of everyone 
who has ever sharpened a hand- 
saw with the BLACK DIAMOND | 
6-in. Slim Taper File. 


It’s made of the finest grade file 
Holds its cutting 
edge longer and makes 
easier work of saw filing. 


Since 1863 the 
Standard of Quality 


G2H.BARNETT CO. 


1078 FRANKFORD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 


Owned and Operated by MICHOLSON FILE CO.rrovinence.r.! 























PA. U.S.A. 
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Frost-proof Cabbage plants, leading varieties: 300, 
° 7T5ec; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $1.75 Tomato: 300, $1; 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Sweet Potato plants: 500, $2.50 
armers 1,000, $4, prepaid Good plants and full count guar- 
xX anteed R. J. Coun Franklin, Va. 
, Five million Porto Rican Potato plants grown fr m 
And Breeders Cards selected seed, state inspected and treated All orders 
filled promptly and as booked Price by express $2.50 
ASH VVITH RDER per thousand. By parcel post prepaid, $3.00 per 
c T o D thousand é 7 Davis & Son, Tifton, Ga. 
‘AROLINAS VIRG INIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- Pla ts ~Cabbage 500, a3 1,000, $1.75, prepaid; 
a. Seuth Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other 10,000, $12.50, expresser og mato 500, $1.50 1,000, 
" The Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in $2.50, prepaid; 10,000, $2 expressed. Fine weet 
this FARMERS’ BXCHANGE department. Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. Also rates Potat » Pepper, C auliflower 1,000, $4. : Re og sat- 
for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman: isfaction Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, a 
FE ditien— Clrculation— |States Farmers’ Exch Livestock Display— , Transplanted Tomato plants June Pink, Earliana, 
Carolinas- Virginia. 120,000 N. C, 8 cents per word 4.50 per inch Bonr at 100, $1.00; 1,000, $7 1. Rweet Potato 
Mississippi Valley..} 110,000 Miss... 7 cents per word | $4.45 per inch Roney Bet. Fae ae Lo. Se. oe 
Gee rela Alabama. 100,000 Ga., Ala., 6 cents per word 53.75 per inch Pepper: 500, $2. 0¢ 3] org ore 
ipeliseyrey 120.000 Texas and 8. Okla. 6 cents per word 4.10 per inch Prepaid. Shepherd’s Plant Farm, China Grove, 
All To ur editions. 450.000 26 cents per word | $16.80 per inch 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. Mail copy two weeks before date of publication, my RY, 
Jobber: 2. ) 1 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. postpaid, $2.50 thousand. Cash with order. Prompt 
shipment aad satisfaction guaranteed. Baxley Brok 
t 
rage Co axley, Gz ference, Baxley State Bank. 
Buy your inspected Potato, Cabbage and Tomato ‘°"“** oo. ew. Seen eee ee 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT plants from Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga, Order Genuine Nancy Hall Potato plants from selected 
* now; don’t be disappointed; 2.00, 1,000, seed, dipped and disinfected t disease for two 
Por R P Potat “Plante, state t& - ted $2.50 years. $3.00, 1,000, postpaid; 0, 1,000, express 
orto Kico Potato plants, state inspectec 50, collect. Peppers and Tomato plants, 10 ‘cents dozen; 
VIRGINIA 1,000, ‘ eect —— aed. 3.08; a g natataction 75 cents hundred, cash with order ‘Lockhart, 
Farms for Sale.—Come to Virginia. All kinds all panne amante Saepenanelettan ae sane <n Gleason, Tenn. Se 
sizes; right prices and terms. A, Adamson, Ric ~ Millions inspected Porto ‘Rico Potato plants. Earli- Million Earliana, June Pink, Brimmer, Beefsteak 
mond a ana and Baltime re Tomato plants Vrite for lot and Stone Tomato plants ready April 10th. Postpaid: 
prices. Reinhardt Plant Co., Ashburn, Ga 100, 75c! 1,000, $3.00. Million inspected Porto Rico 
| Port . otat ") . anee Potato plants, ready April 20th. Postpaid: $3 per 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | Pa gO 4 ts pol pe wee os 1 Ot ent bon: 1,000, Immediate shipment and safe arrival guaran- 
$2.00 1,000. }. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga teed. _Crowell’s Plant Cob N.C. 
Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach Porto Rico Potato plants for sale 1,000, $2.25. ~ Ready—Leading varieties | Cabbm and. Tymato 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- Triumphs, $2.40. Cabbage plants 75c mail or express plants. 5 Postpaid: 900, $1,10; “collect: 1,009, os per 
» 4 “ole arlotte a ae an . alke la. 3 , $5.00. "0 “ rT 
lotte Barber ( ge, Charlotte, N. _ collect; cash with order. Johm Walker, Lenox, Ga 1.000 Million Ruby King Sweet epper and other 
“Be an Auctioneer Receive from $10.00 to ~ $100 00 Sent promptly €. O. D., Tomato plants, Acme, varieties, postpaid: 100, 50c; 1,000, 2.50; collect: 
aday. Send for tree illustrated catalogue; also, how Globe, Stone taltimore and Ponderosa: 1,000, $1.00. 5,000, $7.50. Thomasyille Plant Ca, Thomasville, 
» Come ggg the name piney course free of charge Sweet Pepper: 500, $1.00. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomas- Georgia 
eppert. Aucti School, Dees 2. le, G 
sete on Sen, Com, me Ree oe =— -- Tomato plants, Stone, Warliana, Bonny Best, Red 
Porto Rico certified potato plants $2.50, 1,000; Rock. Five varieties Cabbage, three Collard, two 
s 0, 0 co omato an epper plants Celery, two mion, two Lettuce, eet, russels Sprouts, 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | o0°ini42. 2, paiva’ BwRG8h" CARS: a aN Sa itt Roget feta SBT 
50c, 100; $2.00, i, 600, postpaid. D. Waldrip, Gaines- Kale, Kohl-rabi_ plants. Postpaid: 100-30c, 300-75c, 
ville, Ga. 500-$1.00, 1,000-$1.50. Ruby King La Le trae 
> -40e. 3 ¢ 0 )00-$2. 25. 
All men, women, 18-65, wanting to qualify for gov- Livingston Globe and Mont jane Tomato plants: 25c, Satisfactio p guaranteed. $1. ~ . “$1.50, 1. lt on 
ernment positions, $140 $300 monthly, home or trav- 100; 500, $1.00; $1.75, 1,000, postpaid; 25 express ville, Ss P : i 
eling, write Ozment, 2 St. Louis, Mo. and postage collect. beccreneais Plant Farm, Omega, oo mere —— 
—, ” : Sweet P > am Nanc 
Wanted A tee competent manager for a poten an “snge? tata oF —— — nig? soe cae 1 goo. 
large dairy farm Must have very best of references. Porto Rican and im roved, $2.00 thousand to ten $3.00 Express collect: $2.50 per thousand. Tomato 
A splendid opportunity for such a man. Address thousand; over, 75 f.0.b., cash with order. One plants: Greater Baltimore, Livingston Globe and Ear- 
office Box 1817, Richmond, Va. thousand bushels ‘bedded. Pinegrove Plant Co 9 ’ 5 
Postof a ae > ‘e , Hana, parcel post paid: 250, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
Men wishing positions Fireman, Brakeman, Colored ——cerov®: “@- -_ $2.50. Express collect: $1.50 per thousand. Tifton 
Sleeping Car Porters, write for application blank. Millions of Tomato and Cabbage plants: $1.25, 1,000; Potato Company, Inc., Tifton, Ga. 
Experience unnecessary. First class roads. No strike. 5,000, $5.00. Porto Rico Potato plants: $2.50, 1,000. 
Name position wanted. Inter Railway, Dept. 68, Prompt shipment; catalogue free. Clark Plant Co., FLOWERS 
Indianapolis, Ind Thomasville, Ga — 
- - — Dahlias.—Mixed, $1.00 dozen. Roland Dadson, 
Improved Purple Skin Porto Rican Ftato plants: Hillsboro, ™% ¢C.. Be. 3 
FAR A $2.50, 1,000; five thousand or more, $2.2 Counts en — —oe 
y and quality insured. Cash with order. J. W. Altman, : rene Pyorkt ange ht lets, 20 for $1, postpaid, 
Rockingham, Ga . J. Schmic oratwown 8. 7 
Wanted.--Second hand Garden Tractor. Box 58, to Rico Potato plants: $250 thousand; 5,000, Mixed | Dahlias 10e each if ten or more ordered 
Woolwine, Va thousand; 10,000, $2.00 thousand, undelivered. Henry E Litchford, Richmond, me 
- seat enataiaatiiet - . ie lommees Ptant Com- - 
“One In ternational 10-20 Tractor and Disk Plow. Waycross, Ga. order, Waeperess Plant Com Handsome exhibition Chrysanthemums, 15c; or $1.50 
Will exchange for stor or smaller tractor. J. C - $$$ $$ _______._ dozer Mrs. H. S. Fisher, Hebron, Va. re 
Thomas, Liber Cc Porto Rico Potato plants, ~ state inspected; cash with pr ea aed 0 cents 
- : order, $2.00 thousand; 5 thousand or over, rate $1.80 As «ey . Greenville, N.C. Rt 5. 
atich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only thousanc Pembroke. Sims Potato Plant Com- S026": re sang - 0 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachment Free catalog Ga 100 varieties Dahlias.—Lovely colors Bargain col 
showing pictures of harvester 528, Salina, Kans — lection, 15 mixed bulbs $1.00 postpaid. Sunnyside 
ve Porto Rico and Nancy Hall . Po- Jor m ville, Va. ” . , 
PATENTS 25 per 1,000; over 4,000, $2.00 per <2USS 
- a menage 1 ‘with order. Satisfaction guaranteed. “Cho ice Dahlias, 6 for 50c. Large-flowered Chrysan- 
ai gato Time counts in applying for patents Union Plant Co., Alma, Ga themums, 4 for 25¢c. Mrs. Lewis Stadler, Rt. 1, 
ont ris ela n protecting your leas Se - = 7 — ids _ = a 
sketch or model for rr airect ons OF ‘write for free oe Cabbage plants: 100, 30¢; 300, T5e; 500, $1.00; Reidsville. N. s 
“How to Obtain a Patent <i a. 1,000, $1.50, postpaid Porto Rico Potato plants: 
ok tah Wo hake tor inform “P Pag $3.00, 1,000, express collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. NURSERY STOCK ee 
eed. Communications strictly confidential. Prompt, Baleigh Plant Co., Raleigh, N.C. ||| Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted 
ater a 5 Po rere e Pure Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Gomcoed, Ga. 
ed a d orney, cour d quality insure $2.0 Toma at ; " 
ing (directly across street from Pate Was! la “i ye my og aay Og Pn a Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing, Budded and 
ington, D. C charaes collect. J. H. Williams. Co@fec. Ge Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale.—Largest 
= i. M : — - pecan nursery in world. Every tree guaranteed. Cata- 
Ger Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, log and price list free. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 
PLANTS from best quality inspected seed plants that will berton, Mise. 
please you, together th prompt deliveries; $2.65 per 
1,000 prepaid. James Plant Co., Coffee, Ga. 
_CABBAGE— -POTATO—TOMATO—PEPPER Por Sale.—Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants SEEDS 
2 rage me ata Shipment beginning April 15th. Per thousand $2.50; 
ato plants, $2.50 thousand. Forsyth Florist, 5,000 or more, $2.25 ag rite - 
© tetemogi P 9, 00 nore, 25 per thousand Write for price 
Wi i-Salem, N. =e a list of plants. Hickory Seed Company, Hickory, N. C. en: a BEANS 
Cabbage plants, $1.00 per 1,000, postpaid Varina T to Plant Wilt resistant: fle ld, Laredo "be ans, $10 bushel. John Laux, Cullman 
z : ere , , . ma la s It resist grown Marvel, e . i , it , 
Plant Co., Varina, N. ( , _ Columbia, Norton: 50, 50c; 100, 75; : 300, $1.50; 500, Ala. a 3 
500 Jersey Swee Potat ants aic ; 2.00; 1,000, $3.00; postpaid Not paid, $2.50 Laredo Soybeans, $9.00 per bushel. T. 0. Epps 
John ag gy — » Dostpaid $1.60. thousand Fruitland Farme, Fruitland “Park, Miss Kingstree 3 C De iis —_ 
Nane all anc Porto ‘on Px "= . nO Porto Rico Potato plants for April and Mammoth Yellow and Biloxi Soybeans. w. § 
1,000. ~~ _ fe rate plants 2.50, it $2.50 per thousand, 1 to 9 thousand; Dudley, Lake Landing, N. © 
. ant heonn Ee : _ $2.25 per thousand for 10 thousand or more by express, 3 — ~————— v “oe — % 
Superior Honey Company, Alma, Ga.—Genuine Porto Cash with order Coleman & Chandler, Tifton, Ga Early Speckled relvet Beans, $2.50 per bushel. 
Rico Potato plants: $2.00, 00; millions ready . P ; P DA. Burch Co., Chester a 
teeta tool NES tbe I a acc actin — Improved orto Rico Potato plants. jrown from 7 j she 
llis Plant igi Alma. ¢ Ga Save Walia Wes Wee a... clelding cuteiaen etl re inspected. $2.50 gage egg Seate ans three dollars bushel 
tata plants: $2.00, 1,000; millions; guaranteed per thousand; over 10,000 at $2.00; cash with orders. ohn Humphries, Moyoe' 
~ Porto Rico Potato plants. 5 per thousand f.o.b,, American Plant C Alma, Ga Referenese, Bradd- For Sale.-—Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $3.25 per 
eash with order. (. V. Willard, Douglas, Ga, °  street_or Dun. bushel, Grant Kee, Griental, N. © 
Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.90, 1,000. Cabbage: Walktefield and Succession Cc abbage plants: 75e, 1,000 Fancy recleaned Early Speckled Seed Velvets, $2.30 
$1.00, 1,000. Green Mt. Plant Farm. Gainesville Ga. ne Tomato plants. $1.25 per 1,000 . Porto Rico bushel w. c Murphy, Sandersville, Ga. 
—__ be tent ter sent act Potato plants, 100 per F obo Can fill any size ~~ era a | Saline eel 
rio Rican Potato , pl government inspected: order a once. Pepper plants, May delivery. RB. E. pntlected Early Speckled | Seed Velvets, recleaned, 
$1.50, 1,000, f.0.b E. R. ~ IB at ugh, Mershon, Ga Bower, Dixie, Ga. $2.10 per bushel J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga 
Tomato plants, leading varieties: 100, 40c; 300, 90c; . " Selected Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $3.25 oo 
. : ; ! rs , ey Potato Plants.—Porte Rico, Nancy Hall, genuine evade 4 “ . 
1,000, $2.5 50; postpaid. f Harry Murray, Catawba, N Pumpkin Yam or Pattisaw: 500, $1.75: 1.000, $2.75, Larecos $9.00. J. M. Hall, Middletown, N — 
Porto Rico Potato draws, 200 ‘the ousand: “June delivered; by express collect, $2.00 per 1,000. State For Sale.—Early Speckled, Osceola Velvet Beans, 
$1.50; f.0.b. Tallahassee. Ss ~e inspected. Send money with order Myers Seed & Laredo Soys and Field Peas. y. BK. Bush, Albany, 
k ahas A Wel Tallahasse 
la 7 . ’ Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. Georgia. 
Porto Rican Potato ye $2.25 per 1,000; five 
and ove ‘ G. L. Steedley, B oy 
r r eedley, Baxley, =~ 
Inspected _ Porto Rican Potato 1 plants, $2.00 per 
thousand, f.o.b. shipping point. J. Tom White, Dublin, 
Jeorgia 
Po? Rico and Ps nse government inspec ted, 66 * 
thincttogadlenendsisadbios our raper Is Cecr- 
ma. n “a plants, all varieties: three hundred $1.06, oF a 2 
aid; $2.50 sand wrepai d 4 Punct d 
R. a x thousand, prepaid. J F. Punch, t * ] W | f |” 
$2 od strong Porto Rico Potato ‘plants: “Ten thousand, alin , on er u 
2.00 per 1,000; above, $1.75 per 1,000. Webbs Plant 
Farm, Pavo, Ga. 
Porto Rico _Pot oy J 
tate plants: 3,000, $7.50; 5,000, $12.00 m " + 
Un gf2%29;, 25.000, $50.06; collect. " Cooper Plant This is what Miss Minnie Brandon, Blackstone, 
taxley, Ga 
Port - Va., wrote us under the date of April 3, 1925. 
1.000 0 > ee Nancy Hall Potato plants, $2.00 per 
SD ; good count Barlow Plant Co., ° ° ° 
Rogkingt She stated that her classified advertisement in our paper enabled 
tapoMato plants: $1.00, 1,000. Pepper, $2.00. Po- her to sell all of her roosters and believed it would help her sell 
—_ $ 5.000 lots, $2.00 collect. Georgia Plant . . 
Farm, vy, Ga. her hatching eggs. 
~“Towrc ed Po Pots Resins 25: . . . 
10,000, $3.00. Pr, Potato plants: 1.000, $3.25 She did not wait for orders to come to her, she went after them 
Grower $3.00. Prompt shipment. Georgia Plant “ ; : é 
“rowers, Alma, Ga. She used the most economical medium to be found which is— 








ney Hall, Porto Rico, 





muthern | Queen, N Tri umph, 
y. F. 



































Punch "Newt planes, é .50 thousand, prepaid. . 
"Tennessee cy Ha , i 
all Potato plants, $2.50 per 
thousand. delivered. Ready April 30th. Homer Alex- 
rie enn. 
Tomato _Dlants: $1.00, 1,000 
.00, J b Pepper, $2.00. Po- 
pt, $2.25; 5,000 lots,’ $2°00, 1,000, collect. arber 
_ Baxle Ga. 
1 Mitions “Porto Rico Potato plants. 500, 0, $1.25; 
Cone, #2 -, » Prepaid: express collect, $2.00 per 1,000. 
Mer Plant Co ifton, Ga. 
torre Porto Rico Potato Diants. State inspect- 
E. ¥ express, $2.5 1,006; 10,000, $22.50. 


EG. Thornhill,” Sylvester Ga 
Wilson New Bunch Porto Rice Potato plants, 


BE 1.000 $4.50 
Wilson 
aon, Rt. 1 





ai collect; 1@¢ extra parcel post. J. 
l. Gadsden, Ala 





Frost-proof © abb 
age plants. Barly Jersey, Charles- 
L000 eet ra Plat Dutch and Danish Fallhead. 
tien -75; 500, $1.10: 300, 75c, prepaid. Satisfac- 
_fuaranteed.’ Truckers ' Plant Farm, Franklia, 


Advertising. 
The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman offers you an 
opportunity to sell your surplus products. Regardless of 
what you have to sell or exchange, you can find buyers by 
using a “want ad” in any one of our four editions. 





Refer to the top of this page, select the editions you wish to use 
and send us your order. If you want help in the preparation of 
your ad we shall be glad to have you write us. 


Address Classified Advertising Department, 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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Mammoth Ye slow Soybeans, $3.25 per bus hel. Grown 
for seed by W Watson, Lake Landi: x 
No. 1 Early Speckled Seed Velvet Beans — 





& Palmer, Sa 
Speckled Velvet Beans 
Solomon & 
led Ve 
$3.50 


en request. Murphy idersville, _Ga 
Early ne 


$2.50 bu ishe 
Early Speck 

bunch variety 
W. Barton 


new crop 
Oates, Headlan 





variety 


lvet Beans, running 
J Dublin, 


ber 








Yellow seed 


Mammoth Soybe ar 
Hertford Hardware & 


prices. 
N. © 


recleaned, 
samples and 
Hertford 
Speckled Velvet Beans, 
Dependable quality to 
Oil Mill, Sylvania, Ga 
Sale.—We are still in the bean busi- 

Quality’’ seed at close prices. 
Belhaven, N. C, 


sleeted, 
Write for 
Supply Co 





$2.50 per 
orders. 


new bags, 
warrant repe at 
Screven 





»ybean 
ness selling 
. Pp 


zatham 


for 
Latham 
«& 


Son 








$8 “00 
checks 


choice recleaned Laredo at 
per bushel First 


F arms, Lo mxley, Ala 


Limited 
per bushel 
gets seed, 

Seed Velvet Beans, Early Speckles and “Osceolas; 
new crop recleaned, at reduced prices Choice seed. 
Can fill-all orders T. N. Smith, Tennille, Ga. 


amount 
Oootar 
Write 








for seed. Gov- 
germination 
$4.00 bushel, 


Soys my farm especially 
ernment tested ; ninety-nine per cent 
Mammoth Yellow, $3.00 bushel; Biloxis, 
W. S. Dudley, Lake L anding, £ © 


Mammoth Yellow, 
Tar Heel Black Soybeans: 50 bushel lots, $2.80; 
quantity $2.90 Cash with order Write J 
Blanchard & Co., ““Blanchard’s” since 1832, Hertford, 
N. C 


Grown on 


and 
—_ 


“Selected _ ‘Mammoth Brown, 





immediate delivery, 75 bushels 
25 per bushel; 70 bushels Laredo 
bushel; 10 bushels Otootan Beans, 


cash with order. Invershiee Stock 
» © 


We offer four sale 
Biloxi Beans, $4.: 
Beans, $9.00 per 
$9.00 per bushel; 
Farm, Rocky Point, 


Otootan, Laredo, Biloxi and Mammoth Yellow Soy- 

Also Early Speckled Velvets. Sacrifice price to 
out. Write for prices and circular of valuable 
information culture and harvesting Otootan and La- 
redo. Write Wm P. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 8. C. 


Yellow Soybeans.—Selected for seed only. 
From one to ten bushels, $3 per bushel; from ten 
to fifty bushels, $3.15 per bushel; from fifty to one 
hundred bushels or more, $3.10 per bushel Cash to 
accompany order. Prompt shipment. Reed & Felton, 
Hertford, N. C 


screened and tested for germination. 

Mammoth Yellows, per pee 
75; 5 bushels, $3.60 per bushel. Otootans, 
per peck $2.60; per bushel $9.30; 5 bushels, $9. 20; 
bushels, $9 10 per bushel Write for illustrated 
catalog on our field seed. Marett Farm & Seed Co., 
Westminster, S 














Mammoth 





Graded, “Extra 
fine Soybeans $1.25; 


per bushel $3 








CANE “AND SORGHUM 



































Cane and Sorghum It pays to plant good seed! 
Amber ( Seed, new crop, 150 pound bags: 25 bag 
lots, 1 bushel; 5 bag lots, $1.40 bushel; less 
quantity, $1.50 Orange Cane 10c bushel higher 
Send check or money order with order or will ship 
bill lading attached Lewis Seed Co., Box 426, 
Memphis, Tenr 

CORN 

Biggs Cort Best May-June planting Read ad- 
vertisement April llth issue. J. C Moffitt, Ramseur, 
_ 

Indian Chief, best yellow corn, good as any white. 
Peck prepaid Re 25; bushel $3.00. John W. Kiker, 
Polkto n, 

Mosby’s Prolific seed corn, two large ears to ) stalk 
small white cob, Peck $1.00; % bushel $1.90; bushei 
$3.25 J. €. Thomas, Liberty, Bm. C. 

Biggs’ Seven Ear Corn for sale. Price $1.25 per 
peck ; 25 per % bushel; $4.00 per bushel, f.o.b. 
Williams ton, N. ¢ Jno. D. Biggs, Williamston, N. C. 

Mosby’s Prolific.—Selected from desirable stalks 
bearing two nice ears. Holds highest 10 year average 
in state. Long grain, small white cob. Bushel $3.75; 
two 7.00 N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 

~ Pedigreed Reid’s White Dent. 100 day corn. Bred 
24 years. Two exceptionally sound deep-grained ears 
Highest yield Tri-States champion, Ohio sweepstakes. 
Special reduction: bushel $3.25; two, $6.00 Triple 
selected: satisfaction guaranteed. Booklet free. Reid 
Bros Henderson Tenn 

COTTON 

Cleveland Big Boll. Leading strain; $1.50, re- 
cleaned Hick y Grove Farm, Conover, N. C., 

Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed.—Write for booklet 
and prices. Lee Wilson & Company, Wilson, Ark. 

“Lightning Express. —Best early cotton; $1.25 
bushel, recleaned Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, 
eer 


Wannamaker-Cleveland and Early King’s Improved 


cotton seed, grown by us, privately ginned, recleaned 
and graded, rs 20 bushel. Murphy & Palmer, San- 
dersvil! e. Ga bd 

Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll | seed Privately 


and recleaned, at $1.50 








ginned, graded, 4 — 
15 bushels $1 50 bushels or more, $1.25. R 
Wilson, Wilson Mills, N ; 

Half and Half cotton seed, the earliest, heaviest 
yielding cotton known, 1,075 to 1,200 pounds seed 
cotton makes 500 to 550 pound bale lint. 100 pounds 
$4.00. For free book. address Crook Bros., ay, 
Tenn. 

Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Big Boll cotton seed. 
Latest improved seed No recleaned and graded, 
direct from the originators and breeders. Write for 
1925 descriptive catalogue and prices. Order early 








as supply is limited to only seed of high germination 

and vitality, picked before protracted September rainy 

spell Address the Originators and Breeders, Model 

Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 8. C¢ 7 
LESPEDEZA 

Choice new crop, dependable Lespedeza “seed, $3.90 


o.b, our stations. Orders filled a 
U nexcelled quality and service. 


Association, Inc., Calhoun City, 


per bushel, 
day received 
deza Seed Growers’ 











Miss 
PEAS 
Sound recleaned Mixed Peas, $4.50 per bushel. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 
Peas New crop; sound, clean, pure and pretty; 
Whippoorwills, Clay, and — Wonder. $4.50 per 
bushel, cash River Bend arm, Stanfield, N. C. 





WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 


Thurmond Gray Watermelon.—-T\e best paying com- 
mercial melon ever developed. Both buyers and con- 
sumers prefer them to any other variety. My strain 
of seed are guaranteed and kept right up to the = 
notch. Write to 0. A. Thurmond, propegator, Perry, 
Ga., for prices and literature. 


| POULTRY AND EGcs | 


BABY CHICKS 

“White and Buff Leg- 
White Rocks, Mixed. 

Box 11. 














Chicks.—Order now. 8. ©. 
horns, Barred Rocks and Reds, 
Cloyd Neimond, McAlisterville, Pa., 











Chick Prices Cut!—Leghorns: 100, $10. Barred 
Reds, Anconas, $12. Ten other varieties. Free 
catalog _Kooth Farms, Box 766, Clinton, Mo. 
We are now booking orders for Feb., March, April 
and May hatched 8S. C. ite Leghorns (Wyckoff’s 


Strain). Write for prices. Bayville Farms, Lynn- 


haven, | 


Purebred ( 
production, type, size 
varieties. Catalog free. 
3 exico, D. 

Quality Chicks from ty culled oe Single 

ite and Leghorns: $14.00 hundred; 
50; ‘ . Single ~—_ Recs a Ba 

$i6.50 hundred; $8.25, $4.25, 25. 100% 
live delivery guarant teed. Prepaid. Lester’s Hatchery, 
Rome, Ga. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 


tOneees vee este ° « a 





Chicks from ftocks noted for heavy eg 
and vigor. FEow prices. All 
Smith Bros. Hatchery, Box 








tae 








552 (22) 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edi- 
tlen—120.000 circulation State plainly what edi- 
tion you wish to use 


BABY CHICKS 





hi 
i ) 
¢ \ 
( 
( 

J I ' 
] f 

Everlay | I 
hen le 
ai t trom T 1 t 
lac. T. D. Bi Petersbu \ 

Higrade Chick Standard egg bred postpaid 
Leghorns, Rocks, Keds, Anconas, Orpingtor Wy. 


page catalog free 
Texas 


andottes Moderate 
Dixie Poultry Farms 


Baby Chicks 10 1 
ing strains. 97 live « 
Write for ial low price 
Miller- Matlick Hatchery, Bo 

Hi-Grade chicks will make money for you They 
excel as layers and develop into husky broilers Get 
our new catalog describing Rocks, Reds, White Wyan 
dottes and White Leghorns It pays to buy purebred 
chicks Members of the International Baby Chick 
Association Troutville Poultry Yards, Troutville, Va 


White Legh: mn baby chicks, from beautiful large 
type, broad breasted dams with trap-nest records as 
high as 307 eggs in 365 days; with combs that lop 
below their eyes. Trail’s End 307 egg strain, supreme, 
acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s greatest 
layers. Thompson Barred Rocks, Owens’ Reds; im- 
mediate delivery Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor- 
donsville, Va 


Vigorous strong hatched Single Comb White Leghorn 
baby chicks, from splendid layers that are good in 
standard qualities Produced under the right condi- 
tions. l4ic each; $13.00 per 100; $62.50 per 500; 
$120.00 per 1,000; prepaid by parcel post 100% live 
delivery guaranteed Prompt shipment Chicks from 
trapnest mating reasonfble Let me send you my 
illustrated catalog and tell you more about my quality 
Leghorns. One ot the South’s pioneers and largest 
producer of baby eee. Fourteenth season Carl 
Gilliland, Siler City, N 


HAMBURG 
Silver Spangled Hamburg eggs, $1.25 sitting, pre- 
paid. J F, Pun ch, Newton, N, C 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
Jersey Black Glant eggs, Marcey strain, $2.50 for 
fifteen. Dr. H. 8S. Belt, South Soston, Va 
LEGHORNS 


Tancred White Leghorn chicks Trail’s End Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonsville, 





= 
a} 


906 ’ Kirksville, Mo 


as 




















eggs Wil 


$2 delive: rs 15 purebred Wiis Leghorn 
liam Powell, Mocksville, N. © 


Everlay strain Brown Leghorn eges Fifteen 9 
postpaid. G. W. Jackson, Chapanoke, N. ¢ 








15 high bred Single Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 
$1.2 a postpaid Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. ¢ 

Purebred Dark trown Leghorn eggs, from prize 
winners, Three hundred egg. strain ‘$1.00 sitting 
Minnie trandon, Blackstone, Va 

Ferris W hite Leghorn yearling her and cockerels 
Hens $2.00; cockerels 5.00 Heaviest trapnested 
strain, Exegs, $2.00 sitting Mrs r B Sunch, 


Stateaville, N. €. 





10 purebred Single Comb White Leghorn hens on 


approval; winners as pullets Wilson, N. ¢ last fat, 
$1.50 to $2.00 each; also first Wilson cockereL, Youngs 
sirain_ direct D. W. Jardine, Staunton, Va 


‘Trail’s End 307 egg strain White Leghorns bave 
been acknowledged and guaranteed world’s greatest 
layers. Hatching eggs, baby chicks, immediate ship- 
ment, Picture circular. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, V ya 


MINORCAS 

Single Comb Black Minorcas.—Cocks, hens, eggs, 
chicks. G. B. Caldwell, Monroe, N. © 

ORPINGTONS 

oes. best White Orpingtons. Elmer Oecttinger, 
Wilson, N. C 

Cook’s strain S. CC. Buff Orpington eggs, 
fifteen. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. © 
White Orpingtons.—Choice stay-white stock, also 
eges, half price after May Ist. Mrs. €. R. Morgan, 
Americus, Ga. 

Buff Orpington eggs for hatching, from _ purebred, 
vigorous, heavy laying, unrelated stock $2.50, 15. 
Ww Dixon, Denniston, Va. 














per 





Buff Orpingtons win in shows and contests Byere 
and et ar Farm stock win silver cups. 
strain: 15 $1.50, $2.50, $3.50. Circular free. 
Albert Gilley” “Kappes Mill, N.C. 


“PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
White Rocks.—Eggs, 5 50 per sitting. L. M. Wil- 
liams, Stokesdale, N. 
Frarred Rock eggs: 15, $1.00. Select year old hens 
$1.75 each. Joe Austin, Norwood, N. C, 


Six choice _ Ringlet gS ight Barred Rock het ns, cost 
$12.50 as pullets; will sell now at $4.00, Ship on 
approval. D. W. Jardine, Staunton, Va. 

















Park’s pedigreed strain Barred Rock chicks, Thomp- 
son exhibition Farred Rock chicks, $13.50 per hun- 
dred. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Single Comb Reds.—Stock, eggs. Mack's Poultry 
Yards, Concord, N.C. 

Dixie Reds—the best—16 eggs $2.50 postpaid. $5.00 
value. Dixie Red Yards, Shelby, N. ¢ 


~ Owens “Rhode Island Red chicks, $13. nO per hun- 
dred. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, _ Gordonsville, Va. 





Tompkins’ Single Comb Red eggs: 16, $1.50, Stock 
direct from Tompkins’ best pens. Mrs. Robt. Pickral, 
Gretna, Va. 





Reduced Sale —5% Dark Red cockerels and hens. 
Fine stock Eggs half price. Mrs. John Kerr, Dur- 
ham, N, ¢ 





Single ¢ ‘omb Reds, Owens strain Prize winning 
stock Eggs: $1.50 and $2.00 for 15. Mrs. W. R. 
Ragland, vi irgilina, Va. 


Eeas from heavy laying prize winning Single » Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, $2 for 15 or $7 per hundred. 
1. E. Trevathan, Forest, Va, 











Owen strain pure ~ Single Comb cockerels, direct 
from Owens Farm in pen selected for type, color and 
hich egg production Eggs: $1.50 per 15; $7.00 per 
190 Reva Burgess, Re Va. ae 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 


Rose Comb Rhode Island White.— , r b 
J. Henry McNeill, Red Springs, N.C. tients 


WYANDOTTES 


Silver y= ene —Eggs $2. 
Polkton, ‘nin Eaes $2.50, wine 


White wianoi eggs, per fift n, elive 
c W. Hamrich, ei f8ae, Der c. $12 25. panei 


White Wyandottes.— —Egegs “half ric 50. 
Teaf Poultry Yards, Scottsboro, Ata 7 rice. $1. _ 


~ Purebred Rose Comb White Wryandottes —Eggs: 
15. $1.25, postpaid. W. F. Murray. Catawba N.. © 




















Viola Kiker, 








Regal White Wyandotte pullets and cockerels, ten 
weeks old; best $2.00; others $1.00. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed E. CC, White, Waverly, Va. 























__PEA FOWL 
~Peafowls wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, 
Virg 4 
TURKEYS 
M » a irkey gs, $5.00 
i t \ ‘ 
( I 
rl I 
I } 
J ( ‘ 
\ ireb I 
‘ 
pa n i 
ba I R 4 
For Sa l 1 gia Mat } I nz 
t ke t a het at A I 
A » ( s stra S ‘ Buff Orping 4 , 
l und E. B. Thompson's strain 8S. ¢ i 
Piymouth Bock a3 at $1.25 for 15, postpaid Poole 
Farm, R 1, Smithfield, N. ¢ 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Fish Mea for poultry Sample, formula, price 
write J P Betts Beaufort, N ‘ 
Wanted Young Geese and sung Turkeys; also 
pullet Stuart, Granite Springs, N. Y 





Quality Chicks, Ducklings, and Geese Eggs Free 


range, 2 to 3 year old hens, trapnested back for years 
Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, White Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, Anconas, White and Brown Leghorns 5 





egg strain American Barron, weigh 5 bounds. Weaver 
Hatchery, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Berkshires.—-Big Type Oak Grove Stock Fafm, 
Coneord N { 











Berkshires Big “type. James W. Graves, American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va 


CHESTER WHITES 


Before buying breeding stock, get information about 


yur grand champion blooded Chester Whites Pigs 
at farmers’ prices. Boggy Hollow Ranch, Purvis 


Miss 


< DUROC-JERSEYS Sey 


Finest regist red Duro s. Gilts and boars. $15 to 
$30 Beecheroft Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn 





Durocs. Dandy Sensation service boars and gilts; 
also pigs oe Rhodes, North River, 

‘eae Pure ocs Choice breeding Bred gilts and 
pi Farmers’ prices. J. P. Alexander, Fairfield 
\ irl nia 


ESSEX 
Large thrifty registered Essex pigs, bred gilts, eer- 
vice boars E. A. Aldridge, Randleman, N. ¢ 
0. I. C. 
Registered O. 1. C. pigs KE. L. Ferguson, Fountain 
Head, Tenn 
Registered O i a pigs $12.00 each ( Y 
Mectants, ¢ ameron, 3 ( 


San POLAND-CHINAS 














Bred gilts boars pigs tig type. Mt. Pleasant 
Stock Farm,’ Fairfield, Va 





Purebred Big Boned Poland-China and first cross 
the most profit able feeders in all sizes Send for 
price list All stock guaranteed Bedford Stock 


Farms, Lynchburg Vv ya 


For Sale Spotted Po land China 1 pigs, 12. to 14 
weeks old, $10 up Anything you need for stock 
Rig type Papers in buyert’s name E. J. Forehand 
ht 1, Cypress Chapel, Va, 


GUERNSEYS 


Serviceable Guernsey bull, double grandson of Bor- 
der Raider Dam 700 pound record. Robt. Hargrave, 
Roberts, Wis 





Guaranteed Guernseys.—Purebred and = grades; all 





ages, both sex. North Carolina Guernsey Breeders’ 
Association, Box 284, Raleigh, N. C 
JERSEYS 
Bulls, Heifers Register of Merit stock. Accredited 
herd Mt. Pleasant Stock Farms, Fairfield, Va. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Fish Meal for swine. sample, formula, price, write 
J. P. Betts, Beaufort, N. C 


Pigs $5.00 and $6.00; “han a $7.50 to 50. 
Piedmont Stock Farms, Ford, Va. 


If you want Holstein or Goeraces calves, write 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


Thirty-five good dairy heifers and young cows, many 
close springers; Guernseys and Holsteins; one car 
registered Angus. W. Hundley, Boydton, Va 


DOGS 


For Sale.—English Setter temas; 
R. L. Padgett, Bostic, N. 

Walker Fox Hound puppies, “— papers, ten dollars 
up. O. L. Linn, Landis, | N 




















registered. Write 








South Carolina Farm News 


HE American Jersey Cattle Club has 


announced that Sensation’s Mikado’s 
Millie 568901,.a Jersey cow owned by 
I 1 H. Young, F! ( t S 
( i cl , 
, W 
( ( 
du t eat I | 
Sout! \ $ + +4 
¢ n ft y t t 1 "_ 
pounds of butter i ye 
T] c nen Ext ron Servi 7 rkers 
have just taken up their duties in the state 


E. L. Rogers, a Clemson graduate with 
agricultural experience, es- 





considerable 
pecially in 
new county agent for Greenwood Coun- 
ty, succeeding E. P. Gulledge, who re- 
signed to accept work in North Caro- 
lina. W. H. Barton, formerly with the 
South Carolina Extension Service but 
for the past five years county agent in 
Richmond County, North Carolina, is 
the new county agent for Edgefield 
County, following the restoration of 
county agent work in that county, which 
has been without a county agent for 
Hawkins, a 


vocational teaching, is the 


several years. Joseph R. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Roofing. —Galv anized 5-8 crimy roofing, metal shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt or nationally acdver- 
tised brands Ru-ber-oid, F -A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville Write us for prices ond "samples Budd-Piper 
Roofing Co., Durham, N. 


Saddles brand new Army “Met lellan, complete “with 




















fenders and luggage straps, new $6.20; used $5.10 
Army Bridles, double bit, double rein, new $2 
used $1.80 Express, allow examination, or cai 
parcel post ee Williams Quitman, Ga 
TOBACCO 

Corn Bread Tobacco, guaranteed, $9.25 twelve pounds 
postpaid A. McKay & Son, Maxton, N. © 

Tobacco postpaid Guaranteed best Red Leaf: 
pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Smoking, 20c pound Mark 
Hamlin Sharon, “Tenn, ¥ ba Ra ae 

Homespun bacco Chewing. 5 pounds $1.50 7 ) 

Smoking 5, $1 10, $2.00 Mild, 10, $1.5 a 






when received. F. Gupton, Bardwell, Ky 








“SI un Tobaceo.Chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10 

$2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds $1.25; 10 pounds 

ey when received; pipe and re cipe free 
Farmers Union, Paducah, Ky 

Hor mn TT ybacco “hewing, five p rds $1.50; 

ten Smoking, five pounds $1.25; ten $2.00. 





Pipe free Pay when received Satisfaction guarar- 
teed Kentucky Farmers’ Association, Paducah, Ky. 


| AGENTS WANTED | 


Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hick- 








Salesmen Wanted 
ory, Cc. 

~ Fruit Trees for Sale. —Agents Wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

Enclose _ self-addressed 
Memphis, 


Concord 





Agents wanted at_ once. 7 
stamped envelope. Fly Commission Co., 
Tenn BERS Se 

“Get our free ee sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 
and specialties, Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB., St. Louis 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 173, St. Louis. 

Rummage Sales make $50.00 daily. Offer wonder- 
ful values. We start you. “Wholesale Distributors,”” 
Dept. 105, 609 Division Street, Chicago. 

Agents—Be independent; make big profit with our 
soap, toilet articles and ‘household necessities. Get 
free sample case offer. Ho-Ro-Co., 2790 Dodier, St. 
Louig,. Mo. 




















Earn $45 to $85 extra a week, selling beautiful 
Shirts. Commission in advance. We _ deliver and 
collect. Write quick. Fashion Wear Shirts, Dept. 
525, Cincinnati 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendota. * 
Datent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten 
sile. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., D 
701, Amsterdam. N. Y. 














Purebred Airedale pups. . No better blood lines ob- 
tainable. Males twelve dollars; females ten dollars. 
Clyde Egger, Caledonia, Miss. 


White Collie pups, $10.00 each. Sable and white: 
males $8.00; females $5.00. Best_ breeding. Smart 
and beautiful. B. Patrom, Stage Junction, Va. 


Police Dogs.—One registered male $50.00. Police- 
Collie cross, male or spayed female, $10.00. Excel- 
lent stock dogs, watch dogs. Francis Meeks, Macon, 
Miss 


Free to Dog Owners.—Polk Miller’s famous dog 
book, 64 pages on care, feeding, training, with ail- 
ment chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated ‘‘Tribute 
to a Dog,”’ ete. Also full list Sergeant’s dog meti- 
cines, the standard for half a century. Just send 
your name and address. Our free advice department 
will answer any question about your dog’s health, 
Polk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 117 Governor St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


Write Mater, Stackhouse, 





x prices smashed. 





ed Killer.” Roy Holmes, Mfgr., Athens, 





500 printed ivelopes, 
Press, Siler City, N. C 





Womble 





$1.75. postpaid. 





For dovetailed beehives and. becheupers supplies, 








Agents wanted to advertise our goods and distribute 
frea samples to consumers; 909¢ an hour: write for 
full particulars. American Products Co., 2461 Amer- 
ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Agents.—Our new household cleaning device washes 
and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. 
Costs less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 205 8rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. 
All brass. Throws continuous stream. {stablished 
30 years. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, 
Ohio, Box C-8 

Agents.—Write for free samples. Sell Madison 
‘‘Retter-Made”’ Shirts for large manufacturer direct 
to wearer. No capital or experience required Many 
earn $100 weekly and bonus Madison Mills, 511 
Broac dway, New York. 


_ Ag rents Write for “Y ur Opportunity.”” Men mak- 
ing $100 weekly selling the famous Walton Duplex 

















Shirts—two shirts for. the price of one No experi- 
ence necessary Rapid promotion. Watton Duplex 

563 Brooks Bk i. Chicago 
weekly selling finest, most complete line of 








19.95. 
pat- 
vests, caps, riding eches. 
commissions attractive outfit. 
‘le Service Manuf J Washington, 
licago 
ents, Salesmen, Dealers, Crew Managers, make 
$75 to $100 a week. New invention: sensation of 


men’s $12.50 suits, boys’ two pants suits 
G made to measure. Four la 
Also topco 





































write J. Tom White, Dublin 1925, just out, Every car owner buys on_ sight. 
High grade Marl-Lime. Write for prices and freight “Fixit’’ Rubber Repair tor tires and tubes Vulcan- 
rates. Farmers’ Marl-lLime Co erside 7e8 thout heat or tools. eals punctures anc 
farl-Lime ( Riversid I itl ! 1 Ss i 

. - blowout Saves tire repair bills, increases mileage 
Crushed Oyster Shells—For poultry; 100 pounc is, $1.) on casir Sample free. Marquette Rubber Com- 
Oakshore Poultry Farm, Waverly Mill pany, ? 2327 Wolfram St., Dept. 19, Chicago, Il. 
aan. Fish Meal: $3.25, 100; 360 ton. Ovster Agents.—$11.80 daily. in advance (send for sworn 
Shells: T5c, 10 Robert ‘Smith, Nassawadox, Va. proof) introducing new Insured He palery. % styles; 
Kodak Finishing by Mail.—F ~ ‘ - 40 colors: guaranteed seven months ew line now 
prints, Se to Se. W. W. White, Drawer I1iz, ‘Bire feady. No capital or experience required, You sim- 


mingham, Ala. 





White Wyandottes.—Rest laying Regal-Dorcas stock 
direct. Chicks 150 each; eggs, $1.20 postp Sun- 
nyside, Jonesville, Va. mS es = 


Finest. quality White Clover Honey, 10 pounds 
$1.60; 30 pounds $4.80; 60 pound can $8.40. 
15c. "M. V. Pacey Honey Co., Preston, Minn. 


Sample- 


ply take orders, we deliver and collect (or you can 

deliver, suit yourself). Credit given. Pay you daily, 

monthly bonus besides. We furnish samples. Spare 

time will do. Macochee Textile Company, Station 
09. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Progressive Farmer 


well trained and experienced livestock 


specialist from Iowa, has become Ex- 
tension Livestock Specialist with head- 
quarters at Flor 





Growing Seed of Late Peas 
and Soybeans 


alee of the most vigorous gr 1g 
rietie f peas and soybeans at 


Varieties Of peas i 


in maturing seed and therefore un 


in their yields. The large seeded 
Ripper pea and the Otootan soybea: 
examples of this type. Both mature t 
seed in the late fall irrespective of t 
time of planting. If the weather 
favorable in September, both will m 
a good yield of seed, but if the weather 
is not favorable the seed crop may be 
From observations 





a complete failure. 
of the growth of these crops it is be- 
lieved that medium or late planting (May, 
June, or early July) is better than 





planting for seed production. Late plant 
ing on rather low moist soil is believed 
most certain in producing a fair crop of 


seed each year. The late planting pre- 
vents the crop “going to vine.” The 
yield of seed from the late planting may 
not be as large in good years as that 
from the medium or early plantings, but 
it is likely to be more certain every year. 
Planting in corn will also have some 
effect in keeping down the vine growth 
and helping seeding. 
PAUL TABOR. 
es S&S 


Mineral Mixtures for Chicks 
and Egg Production 


OYBEAN meal or peanut me j 
be successfully used as protein sup- 





plement to rations for growth of 
ens or egg production provided a suit 
able mineral mixture is added. 

The mineral mixture increased thie 
value of vegetable protein rations for 
growth and egg production more than 
40 per cent. 

Egg production from the vegetable 
protein ration was comparable with that 
of the standard meat scrap ration. 

The mineral mixture used for growth 
and egg production was bone phosphate 
60, sodium chloride 20, calcium carbon- 
ate 20. 

Rock phosphate or “floats” 
to be as effective as the bone phosphate 
in the mineral mixture for the growth 
of cockerels. The cost of the mineral 
mixture is nominal, being approximately 
two cents a year for each layer 


appeared 


The use of mineral mixture is advised 
only to supplement vegetable protein oF 
a reduced amount of animal protein. 


(Taken from Ohio Agricultural Experi 
Station Bulletin, Vol. VII, Nos. 11 an 
Nov.-Dec., 1922; Whole Nos. 83 and 84. By 
D. C. Kennard and P. S. White.) 


ee 


HE subscriber who fails to look ovef 





our guaranteed advertising in every 
something 


issue is always liable to miss 
of real importance to his progress and his 
pocketbook. Take last week’s paper, Tf 


a) 


example. On one of our pa Ones 
the greatest paint manufacturers ™ 


America announced a plan for selling 
° . > on an 
highest grade paints to farmers on 


. , reason 
easy payment basis. One great ree 
why more farm houses are not painted i 

- c 4 ? 
that heretofore farmers have found © 
sash to- 


ficulty in getting enough ready ee 
gether to pay the whole bill at once. The 
new plan should help greatly in ree 
ing The Progressive Farmer's wre 
to help “make the South a land of pain 


farm houses.” 





a fea, bl 














May 2, 1925 











100 Barred Rocks. ..$12.00 


Reds... 


. $2.00 


ris. C 
100 8. C. 
horns 
M. G. SANGER & SON 
Box ‘33, Mt. Solon, Va 











500-$40. Free informatior 
BUSH'S POULTRY FARMS 
Dept. H-9, CLINTON, sand 





QUALITY Chicks Fees 


52,000 Standard Gred Breeders. 14 varicties. 
. Strains. Incubate 2,0veggsdaily. Catalog Free. 
Prewar prices, Free live delivery. 

Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


HIGH GRADE CHICKS 





BECAUSE ot 
ceiving many 





Strong heaithy chicks from purebred flocks. 7 leading 

varieties. Hogan tested, cuiled for heavy winter laying. 
fe arrival guaranteed. Postpaid. Reasonable prices. | 

Oatalog Free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Sronham, Texas, 





and eggs from | 
real winter 
layers bred by 
experts. 12 
varieties. Capacity 200,000 monthly. Livearrtval guar | 
twrteed. Postpaid. Low prices. Illustrated catalog Free. 
Senderd Egg ferm, Geox ig Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


/TANCRED Breeding Cockerels | 
and Cocks Half Price 

















r the remainder of the season. We have 
me fine birds that we do not want to 

irry over You will do well to get some 
these males at reasonable prices 


HOWARD FARM, DUNN. N. C. 
— 














PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


DUROC-JERSEYS 





—— 
















( DUROC. JERSEY PIGS “"prices 
PRICES 

t he premier breeding h * of the C aro plinas, 

r immed ate le, we offer limited number 10 

wer ected from the best spring crop 

e ft ‘ at $15.00 each or $28.00 








ars’ experi- 
winners in 
ur order at 


4 1 | 
irst Satisfaction guar- 


JORDAN DUROC FARM, McCullers, N. C. J 
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“w ring 
€ irst come. 





served, 
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GUFERNSEYS 


eae 








Benton Farms 
Consigns to 

Loudoun County Guernsey 

Breeders’ Association Sale 

Purcellville, Va., May 20 

Benton's Jom (110818 3)—Virginia class leader in 

ss D. Now re-entry. Milked 1,530.6 pounds 


1 March, containing 68.44 pounds butterfat. 
Vesta’ s First Boy (95966)—-Sire, Atammansit Ul- 

hampion (79546) junior herd tam- 
ma sit Farms Dam, Imp Vesta of Atammansit; 
fi calf record 12,303.4 pounds milk, 601.08 


bounds butterfat. 


ID. 1D. C. Sands, Middleburg, Va. | 


= 
i 











SOUTH CAROLINA 
STATE GUERNSEY SALE 


TUESDAY, MAY 5, 
STATE FAIR GROUNDS, 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 

The South Carolina Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Association will sell at the State 
Fair Grounds, Columbia, S. C., on 
Tuesday, May 5th, 35 head of high 
class ernsey cattle. Cows with A. 
R records of more than 600 pounds. 
5 bulls out of dams with records 

over 500 pounds will be offered. 


A. L. JAMES 


Chairman Sales Committee 
DARLINGTON, S. C. 














Se — 
HOLSTEINS 
HOLLINS HERD (ACCREDITED) 
King 8 Segts- “Ormsby breeding. All cows have yearly 
Years S. 0. testing continuously for many 
D OS. A. TURNER, Manager 
owt F. Hoitins Cotiege, Virginia. 
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ee 


Potatoes, pumpkins, pears and figs— 
Mule S, cows, di 


For silver, 





mkeys, sows and pigs— . 
greenbacks and some gold. 
By advertising may be sold. 

“Dixie Dan.” 
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Home Preservation of Eggs 
\USE of the fact that we 


letters from subscribers 


are re- 


siring to preserve eggs we are giving 
lirections and suggestions for preserv- 
ing eggs by the 


water glass method. 


Several subscrib- 





ers have expressed 

the desire to pre- 

serve large quanti- 

ties to be marketed 

next winter. The 

writer would not ad- 

am eae vise the preserva- 
tion of large quan 

tities unless a _ desirable  profitabi 
market is established in advance. Wate 
glass eggs cannot be marketec as iresh 
eggs and the supply of preserved eggs 
has never been great, hence the de:naad 


has been small. 

Probably the most advisable plan is 
for the farmer to preserve only enough 
for home use and possibly some 
for special customers. Eggs can be pre- 
served at this season while eggs are 
cheap and consumed at home next fall 
and winter while eggs are bringing top 
prices. The entire production of the 
Hock can then be marketed. 

Eggs must be preserved before prices 
again go higher. 

Ouality of Eggs to Preserve-—Only 
strictly fresh eggs that are clean and un- 
washed, with sound, smooth shells, should 
be used. Infertile eggs are preferable to 
fertile eggs, but the latter may be used 
when very fresh eggs are used. All 
eggs should be candled. 

Containers.—Earthenware crocks make 
the best containers. Glass jars are also 
very good. Wooden kegs can be used 
providing they are free from odor. Large 
barrels cannot be used as the pressure 
on the eggs in the bottom would be too 
great and breakage would probably oc- 
cur. A one gallon crock will hold 36 
eggs; two gallon crock 72 and a five 


eggs 


2 eggs 
gallon crock will hold approximately 180 
eggs. This last size is convenient and 
economical. 

Mixing Solution—Water glass (Sili- 
cate of Soda) can be purchased from 
most drug stores either in liquid or 
powdered form. One quart of liquid 
water glass will be sufficient for from 15 
to 20 dozen eggs. Nine quarts of water 
should be used to each quart of water 


glass. The water should first be boiled 
and then cooled before mixing. It is 
imperative that water be boiled, also 


that it be well cooled before eggs are 
placed in it. 

If the container can be filled at one 
time the mixture can be poured over 
them. If it will take several days to 
get up the eggs it will be better to pour 
the solution in the container and add the 
eggs each day. Solution should be at 
least two inches over the top of eggs. 
After filling container place a cover 
over top to prevent evaporation. If pos- 
sible, seal the top. Next place container 
in a cool, dry place. Eggs may be taken 
out of container as desired and washed. 
Water glass solution should not be used 
more than once. If water eggs 
are to be boiled a pin hole should be 
made in the large end of egg. 

Water glass eggs properly preserved 
can be used for any purpose and can be 
kept for 10 months without deteriora- 
tion. 


giass 


a 2S 
T IS said that people of the United 
States eat more cantaloupes in a 


shorter period of time than they do of 
any other fruit. The cantaloupe is 
something that must be eaten as soon 
as ripe, as it cannot be kept in cold 
storage or canned. The Imperial Valley 
of California alone ships in five weeks. 


commencing the first of June, around 
15,000 cars. These, in addition to the 
thousands of carloads coming from 


other sections of the country, are all con- 
sumed in approximately five weeks time. 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 














ONE MILLION GOOD LUCK "tricks 


LEADING BREEDS LOWEST PRICES! 
Reduced Rock Bottom Prices, May 4th to Sept. Ist 


Thousands of pleased customers testify to their wonderful Qu Typ and 


ulity Beau 



























Egg Production. nd r our Big, Beautiful, ¢ colored tnstructive Art Book | nee. 
showing our own bi “m4 in their Natural Co lors Re he mar ¢ vs 
which highly ind our Chicks Bef f 
the actual birds that produce the eggs. “We guarantee our bi rds free frem new Euro- 
pean and other diseases. 100 ave Delivery Postpaid Bank Refers Member 
Interna al Baby Chick Associati a Ohio Chick 7 " 

ALL LEADING VARIETIES Prices. now 25 0 100 { 00 1.000 
White, Brown and Buff Leghorns R $2.50 $4.7 $ ) $ $ $ ) 
Barred and White Rocks, Rhode Islar 6.00 l ) 0.00 
Black Minorca, White Wyandotte, W Orping > ) ] t l 00 
Buff and White Minorca, Silve a he an " ( 00 7.¢ . 8 

Light Brahma, Golden 100, $8. Heavy Mixed 





NEUHAUSER HATCHERIES, 


















Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks from our w tion type, 


heavy laying strain. Winners an rs unsur Sec F ery ck pure 
bred, healthy, strong, vigorous I large hatcl ek Special 
Reduced Prices: $3.75 for 25; $6.50 for 50; r 100; $60 for 10 for 1,000, 
Orders shipped promptly Safe liver ranteed Writ ) t 


d log. 
ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS co. Box 16, Ensley, Ala. 


CHICKS—100% Delivery Guaranteed 








All chicks Selected Free Rarze Stock. Parcel post paid Order direct from 
this ad and save time. We have 20,000 each week. Orders for 1.000 a specialty 
Varieties Priess on 25 5 100 1,000 
White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas 3.75 7.00 $13.00 $110.00 
Barred and White Rocks, Reds, Minorcas. 4.50 8.50 16.00 140.00 
be Wyandottes, Buf? and White Orpingtons.... a ; 5.00 9.50 13.00 160.00 
Black Langshans, Silver Laced Wyandottes, Pit Games 5.50 10.50 20.00 : 
OE” RRR atee er ea ene rarer 7.50 14.50 28.00 . 
Assorted Chicks (orders filled in order pouaives RS 3.00 5.50 10.00 $0.00 
These chicks are from flocks selected for years for ene production t gether with marki ngs, = an expert judge. 
Write for catalog and prices on ‘‘Pedigreed Quali’ in the above bree Reference try Dept.. Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. ENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 4th set. “LEXINGTON, KY. 





Hi-Grade Baby Chicks 


Will make money for you. They excel as layers and make husky broilers. 
illustrated catalog describes Hi-Grade Rocks, Reds, White Wyancdottes, and White 
Leghorns. Our baby chick book gives many pointers on care and feeding of baby 
chicks. One customer writes: ‘‘Hi-Grade Leghorn chicks make the best layers I 
ever saw.’ Still another writes: ‘“‘Hi-Grade chicks make wonderful broilers.’ Buy 
Hi-Grade chicks for profit-makers. We guarantee 100% live delivery. 


Members of International Baby Chick Association 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Troutville, Va. 


, SHEVILLE, HATCHERY RIVERSIDE 


+ BA “a Every chick hatched from flocks = 
ed 















free from White Diarrhea. Larg- 
est hatchery in the United States 






















CHIC to hatch from pure 
. F bi blood tested 
State approved Leghorn, Rock . fowls only. Read all about it in Yee 
and Red chicks at reasonable = our hangeeme babychick book,a 

. > £ wonderful human interest story 
prices. Fool-proof plan for rais- == pictures. It is free. Chicks 


@ready to ship now in the 7 best 


ing chicks free with each order. 
Sbreeds formoney making. ameeen 4 


ASHEVILLE HATCHERY 


CANDLER, N. C. 

















' BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 


From pe a Laying Free Range Flocks 
White and Brown Leghorns. .$14.00 per 100 


“Baby Chix 


From Heavy Laying Free + ae Flocks 


Rocks, Reds, Anconas ........ 16.00 per 100 S. C. White Leghorns $10.00 per 100 
Be eras 10.00 per 100 S. C, Brown Reger oo... .cecccccces 10.00 per 100 
Write for May prices. Leghorn Pullets and Cock- S ©. Barred Rocks tee news eeeenes 12.00 per 100 
erels, 100% safe delivery guaranteed. Send check S. C. Rhode Island Reds . 12.00 per 100 
Broilers or Mixed Chicks . 8.00 per 100 
Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots. 100% prepaid 


PAUL T. RICKS, KENLY, N. C. 


guaranteed 


Box 61A, 


safe delivery 


| PA order now. 
J.N. 


Richfield, Pa. 














*““SHENANDOAH VALLEY’ 


Trade Mark Reg 














' ) 5B aby ‘Chicks 
a c Ideal Chicks are all purebred, from 
ARE SURE TO PLEASE You unequalled Quality stock, tested and 
Best strains of the leading varieties. bred for high egg production. No bet- 
They will make money for you just ter foundation stock obtainable. Reds, 
Rocks and Leghorns 100% live de- 


as they have for thousands o others. 
Write for and prices, stat 
ing variety ronal number you 7g 4 
Massanutten Farms Watchery. f ic. 
Box 3331. Harrisonburg, Virginia 


livery. Catalog Free. Member Inter- 
national and State Chick Associations, 

IDEAL HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM 
Waynesboro, Virginta 

















PUREBRED BABY CHIX 


Strong, vigorous chicks from free ran: 
carefully culled, purebred flocks of 


From Free Range 
Breeders, Bred for 
Egg Production 











White Leghorns. ...10 cents following popular varieties 
Brown Leghorns....10 cents i RY 100% live delivery guaran 
C H | xX Barred Rocks ...... 12 cents teed. Write for catalog. 
- ipa . — Member International Baby Chick Association 
ixe ICMS .nscee c 
estens pelt: 1000 Gee astieY cemeen BRIDGEWATER POULTRY FARM 


Box 172, Bridgewater, Va. 


SUNSHINE BABY CHICKS 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 
















c-BABY CHICKS 
FROM FREE RANGE STOCK Prices for mae, June and July 

S. C. White Leghorns -$10.00 per 100 100 500 1,000 
S. C. Brown Leghorns 10.00 per 100 , h. Leghorn $550 $10.00 oe. 50 $ 90,00. 
Barred Rocks ......... 12.00 per 100 Barred Rock ... .6.50 12.00 7.50 vom 
S. C. Rhode Island Red 12.00 per 100 White Rock 8.00 15.00 qe 
a ”  Prrrrererrr 13.00 per 100 White Wyandotte | 8.00 15.00 , 
S. L. Wyandottes 13.00 per 100 Heavy Assorted 5.50 10.00 47.50 
Assorted Chicks .. . 9.00 per 100 Light Assorted .. . 4.50 8.00 37.50 
500 poe Yee less each; 1,000 lots, ic less each. Postpaid to your door. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 

10 safe delivery guaranteed, postpaid. Order from this ad. You « remit one-fourth with 
The Richfield Hatehery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. order, balance ten days before shipment. Sunshine 

a Chicks are to thousands of our customers. 








SUNSHINE. HATCHERY, Dalmatia, Pa. 


r 











REDUCED PRICES! 


Reds 14c; Anconas 12c; Leghorns 12e. Write for circu- 
lar describing famous, easy to raise ‘““Wishbone’’ hatch- 
ed chicks. Can make quick shipment if ordered at once 


LITTLE CEDARS FARM, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


REDUCED PRICES 


Get Our Reduced May Prices on 


Chicks for Breeders and Layers 


Iearred Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes, sla 4 Giants, White Leghorns. 
Also good price on Broiler Chicks. All from healthy, 
free range flocks. Full live delivery. Member In- 
ternational. Get catalogue and prices. 


McGAHEYSVILLE HATCHERY, 
























On blood-tested Leghorn, Ancona, Barred McGah ille, Virgini 
Rock and Rhode Island Red Chicks. PSR yEvans, Vig 

Bristol Chick Hatchery, Bristol, Va. |“ —A 

HUSKY CHICKS THAT a AND Ss. C. Buff and White Leghorns: $12.00, 
GROW. red C— 100. Barred Rocks: $12.50, 100. White 

eulled from heavy laying, free range flocks s* c. Rocks: $15.00, 100. Reds: $14.00, 100. Light mixed: 

and Brown Leghorns, 9c. 8S. CC. Barred Sine $9.00, 100. Heavy: $11.00, 100. 100% live delivery 

Rocks, 10c. Mixed Chicks, 7c. 100 per cent live de- | guaranteed. If you want good chicks, we have them. 


Circular Free. 


livery guaranteed. Postpaid. Free circular. 
Box 7, 


Green Forest Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Richfeld, Pa. 





JACOB NEIMOND, McAlisterville, Pa 
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F.O.B. Detroit 


Fenders 
$35 Extra 














More Bales This Year 


Thé Fordson tractor farmer can 
count on bigger yields this year 
because he has been able to do more 
work and make every day count. 









Planting, cultivating, harvesting, 
belt work of all kinds—all are well 
and easily done with the Fordson. 















Any authorized Ford dealer will 
show you why the Fordson is the 
most practical year-around power 
plant. 


Tort Kotor Company, 


Fordson 








The Fordson supplies ample power for baling 


and all other belt work. 
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The Fordson is the greatest time saver 
in the hay field. 





\ 











